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Agents In Protest 
Over Any Form of 
Model License Act 


Insist NAIA Officers Refrain From 
Approving Any Bill as Contrary 
to States’ Rights 


JACKSON MID-YEAR MEETING 


Want Qualification Committee to 
Continue as Clearing House and 
to Pursue Research 











Jackson, Miss., Apr. 4—With forty- 
two of the forty-nine members of the 
national board of state directors of the 
National Association of Insurance 
\gents responding to the roll-call, the 
first sessions of the convention meeting 
here at the Hotel Heidelberg gave major 
attention to the question of states’ right 
in association work, with particular re- 
spect to the subject of agency qualifica- 
tion laws. 

At the open meeting of the committee 
mn agency qualification laws yesterday, 
representatives from Maine to Texas in- 
sisted that no model agency qualifica- 
tion law receive the stamp of approval 
of the National Association because such 
approval would act as a ceiling on any 
attempt by a state association to enact 
a licensing law which might be stronger 
than the approved model law. 

Should Pursue Research 


The protesting agents insisted that 
the National Association should not is- 
sue anything that might be construed 
as a model licensing law. They recog- 
nized, however, the effective work done 
by the committee in conference with 
company executives and suggested that 
te committee continue to act as a 
‘learing house and pursue its research 
into the subject of agency licensing and 
(ualification laws. This was in answer 
to the doubt expressed by Thomas G. 
Redden, Greensboro, N. C., chairman of 
the committee and a former member of 
the association’s executive committee, 
that there is need for further continu- 
ance the committee. 

t was recalled that in February the 
‘ub-conimittee of the agency qualifica- 
ion committee met in New York with 
he « tersignature and laws commit- 
the Association of Casualty & 
Executives and the laws commit- 
ae the National Board of Fire Un- 
"etwriiers, at which time the follow- 


ng co nmittee was appointed to redraft 


tees 
Suret 


tee of 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THINGS TO COME 


he new type automobiles that the post-war world will witness are 
already being planned by today’s industrial designers as streamlined 
miracles on wheels . . . stripped of all the non-essentials . . . slim, grace- 
ful land ships that will glide over super highways. * London and 
Lancashire, although busy meeting today’s critical insurance needs, has 
also not neglected planning for the post-war world and the many new 
insurance problems that will confront it. Looking ahead to the future 
with faith and hope, it is confident that with its rich background of ex- 
perience throughout the years and its enviable reputation for Depend- 
ability, it is qualified to meet the tests of the times successfully. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 











The Carpenter's Arm 


One of our cashiers teJls us of a policyholder who came into 
the office to discuss methods of continuing his insurance in force 
without his being able to pay the premium in cash. The cashier 
gave him a note to sign and noticed that he had great difficulty 





in signing his name. He explained that he had not worked for 
some time at his trade as carpenter due to an ailment in his right 
arm. He and his wife had been dependent on relatives and charity 
for assistance. 


The cashier did not say anything to him at that moment, not 
wishing to build up false hopes, but at once wrote to the com- 
pany’s claims department, explaining the circumstances—there 
was a premium due the next day, the 60th birthday on which the 
disability clause would automatically expire. 


The claims department wrote back that a disability claim 
would be approved, and then the cashier got in touch with the 
insured and had him put in a claim. 


Since that time (about a year ago) the insured has been 
receiving $25 a month disability payment, and since the doctors 
say they may not be able to relieve his condition he may con- 
tinue for the remainder of his life. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















New Pension Trust 
Program Announced 


By Guardian Life 


H. O. Designing and Calculating of 
Plans Based on Preliminary 
Survey Forms 


SIX TYPES OF 





POLICIES 





Saves Agents Time-Consuming 

Work and Aims for Flexibility 

in Building Plans 

Believing that the pension trust busi- 
ness is here to stay, “should not be a 
step-child,” but that each pension trust 
should be given individualized treatment 
by which a deal of 
and planning itself shall be made a home 
office responsibility, the Guardian Life 


great detail work 


has expanded its program of writing 
pension trust business, 

The Guardian has established 
cial home office department devoted ex- 


Pension trust 


a spe- 


clusively to pension plans. 
consultant at home office is Charles Butt. 


Pension trust committee consists of 
Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice 
president; D. J. Lyons, assistant actu- 


ary; and Curtis K. Evans, assistant un- 
derwriting secretary. 
Flexibility in Plans 

Part of its program is that the buyer 
will be furnished flexibility in building 
pension plans to meet the specific busi- 
ness requirements of each individual 
prospect. The program includes mate- 
rial for securing preliminary data, an- 
alysis of the problem, building of par- 
ticipation schedules, calculation of costs, 
and preparation of individual proposals 
for the prospective buyers. 

The pension trust section of the 
agency department will serve the dual 
purpose both of relieving the men in 
the field (a) from the often onerous 
and time-consuming work of designing 
and calculating pension plans, and (b) 
of extending to every agent and his 
clients the benefit of a wider experience 
with the whole subject than, in the gen- 
eral course, it is possible for any agent, 
operating alone, to provide. “Pension 
plans will be designed to include the 
maximum of simplicity and therefore 
ease of future administration,” the com- 
pany says. 

Pension Trust H. O. Committee 

Part of the program of the company 
is a series of five preliminary survey 
forms which the agent sends to the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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A good life insurance agent likes nothing better than a “hard to please” 
client. He represents a challenge to the ability and the training of an under- 
writer who knows how to fit life insurance protection to the most exacting 
demands of the prospect. It might be said that our most successful agents 


are those with the greatest number of “hard to please” policyholders. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ‘ 
GUY W. Cox, President 





EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS . . . INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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Compensation and Management Forums at Saratoga 


Cofiin Gives Views On 
Post War Management 


sARATOGA SPRINGS TALK 


Buildiag of Men as Well as Plans 
Nec-ssary; Pension Plans Here to 


Stay; Other Points Made 


In iscussing at Saratoga Springs last 
week the report of Richard C. Guest, 
chairnian of the Bureau’s committee on 


compensation, Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
presiient, Connecticut Mutual, paid 
tribuic to Mr. Guest for his exhaustive 


of the relation- 
and com- 


In opening his remarks, Mr. Coffin 

indicated that he had been asked to 
report the general viewpoint of the so- 
called general agency companies. He 
pointed out that problems relating to 
compensation presented certain special 
difficulties to this type of company, not 
only from the standpoint of margins 
under the New York law, but also with 
relation to the various disciplines which 
are sometimes related to certain com- 
pensation schemes. 

New Agents and Established Agents 

With respect to new agents, Mr. Cof- 
fin pointed out that no compensation 
plan could be expected to be a cure-all, 
and quoted Superintendent Dineen on 
this point. He also mentioned the views 
of Former President Charles J. Zim- 
merman of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, these being to the 
effect that we need not judge our suc- 
cess in the field of new organization by 
past endeavors, as it is strongly felt 
by all interested that a vastly more 
efficient piece of work can be done after 
the war. 

In commenting on the problem as it 
relates to established agents Mr. Coffin 
pointed out that pension plans were here 
to stay; that stability of income had 
been pelos Me in several companies 
already; and that more would follow 
suit, and that there was general agree- 
ment throughout the business on the 
undesirability of vesting renewals for 
men leaving the business. He gave 
‘some attention to the big problem of 
orphan business, and suggested that no 
one had yet devised a fully satisfactory 
solution to this problem. 

Post-War Summary 

Mr. Coffin’ mentioned five 
points relating to post-war 
ment 

l. Management must have a recruiting 
Program, but this must be geared to 
the huilding of men rather than to the 
securing of volume alone. 

2. Mianagement must have a training 
program, and this must go all the way 


and practical analysis 
ship between management 
pensation. 


further 
manage- 


throush into the advanced phases, in- 
volvint¢ a definite merchandising plan 
and adequate attention to the much 
neglhcied subject of motivation. 


3. ‘ianagement must have a super- 
Vision. program, and here the speaker 
drew . picture of the unusual nature of 
the | 'e underwriter’s job, and certain 
supe. sion problems which this creates. 


4. anagement must maintain mo- 
meni im—not become so lost in the 
{laze Ot post-war planning as to over- 
100k he basic goal of a wider and more 
effic distribution of life insurance 
efi uing immediately. 

.. anagement must be more con- 


with public relations. 

In overing the subject of unfit agents 
the aker said that he did not think 
ld be solved by companies on a 


my basis. That seemed logical as 
thers are so many geographical angles 
Myvi |, the situation not only differ- 
ne various sections of the country 


of urban and rural 
but furthermore, 


of variety 
‘es of opinion, 


| be difficult to make a definition 
age 8) 


(Continued on 


No Cure-All Contract 
To Solve Comp. Problem 


VIEWPOINT OF WORTHINGTON 





Compensation a Problem of Manage- 
ment But Not the Paramount One, 
Says Home Life Executive 


In his talk before the New York State 
Managers and General Agents at Sara- 
toga Springs last week, William P. 
Worthington, vice president of Home 
Life and vice chairman of the bureau’s 
compensation committee, discussed com- 
pensation as it affects the over-all pic- 
ture of management, stressing that in its 
essential aspects, compensation is one 
of the problems of management but not 
the paramount problem. One should not 
overstress the importance of compensa- 
tion and understress the management 
feature. Winning success in the field and 
increasing the earnings of the field men 
is not so much a contract achievement as 
it is a management achievement. 

The speaker then said that the four 
problems facing management are those 


of recruiting and selection, training, di- 


rection, and compensation. Each one of 


the four must be satisfactorily handled 
if all problems are to be solve ed and the 
concept of management correctly de- 
fined. Salary, size of commissions, de- 
ferred payments and all constituents of 
what may be called “the dollars and 
cents side of the contract” are not by 
themselves a solution as they must be 
concomitant with intensification in hand- 
ling other managerial problems. 


Must Raise All Standards 


A wrong man cannot be made right 
merely by being paid more dollars, the 
speaker declared. For an agent to go 
from one company to another because he 
thinks he sees something more attractive 
in the other company’s contract will not 
solve anything in the long run in the 
general subject of compensation. If we 
do not raise standards of selection, im- 
prove training, have better direction, “all 
we accomplish will be to increase the 
cost of life insurance,” the speaker com- 
mented. 

Mr. Worthington concluded by saying 
emphatically: “The pendulum of com- 
pensation is swinging too far in seekinz 
a cure-all through some new contract.” 


London Life Men Explain Company’s 


Management —Compensation Program 


An entire morning’s session at con- 
ference of New York State managers 
and agents at Saratoga Springs, last 
week, was devoted to a review and ex- 
planation of agency operations of the 
— Life (which company is soon to 

reach a billion dollars in outstanding 
a auaes mark) and the conference 
heard the technique of the company in 
selecting, training and paying men, and 
its objectives. It was the concluding 
feature in the forum on compensation. 
J. G. Stephenson, assistant manager and 
director of agencies, led the London 
Life part of the ie ee Others taking 
part in it were W. C. Laird, superinten- 
oe of agencies, Ordinary division; and 

_ O. Walker, Saskatchewan manager of 


“be Life. Mr. Walker, one of the 
most successful managers in Canada, 
and twenty years with London Life, 


came “ the way from Regina to appear 
at the Saratoga Springs Conference. 

P 

Compensation Plan Described 

In describing the company’s compen- 
sation plans for both agents and mem- 
bers, Mr. Stephenson said in part: 

m by 1936 we had _ progressed far 
enough to establish a manager’s contract 
and an agent’s contract that were defi- 
nitely in direction of our getting done 
what we wanted done. We had first 
defined the job of manager and the job 
of agent; we had then built methods to 
carry out the job; we had subjected mei 
to long and continuous training in the 
methods; we created a comprchensive 
system of reports. Then we brought the 
contracts into line. 

The Agent’s Contract 

“Let me give you a very rough 
ture of our present compensation 
rangements. The agent’s contract pro- 
vides immediately the standard first 
year commission, less 5%, plus a salary 
that equals another 30%. This arrange- 
ment works out to approximately $17.50 
a thousand paid in the first year—com- 
mission and salary together. In the sec- 
ond year, a 15% persistency bonus com- 
mission is paid, and that winds up his 
compensation. Thus the money that he 
earns is paid him immediately—when he 
earns it, and not years after, 

We pay our men to sell business; the 
man who can’t sell or won’t sell or won’t 
work, can’t last. The man who does pro- 
duce good business can ‘make good 


pic- 
ar- 


money immediately, and he doesn’t have 
to take years to work himself out of 
debts incurred in his early experience. 

Such a system is therefore, predicated 
upon and could only be possible with a 
staff of high class men writing high 
quality business. 

Servicing of Old Business 

“You may ask what becomes of the 
servicing of old business. After the 
second year, we consider the collection 
of premiums to be the company’s 
responsibility, and we have placed the 
major part of that responsibility in the 
hands of our branch _ secretaries—a 
group of men who were selected and 


trained for that job. They are detail 
men, rather than salesmen, and while 
they serve to do a certain amount of 
office work for the agents, they also 
deal directly in many cases with the 
policvholders, especially in such mat- 
ters as routine collections and follow- 


ups. We found by surveying the situa- 
tion that only a negligible portion of the 
business was affected by service after 
the second year; so that—except for odd 
cases, and in bona fide servicing which 
can be largely carried on coincidentally 
with efforts to make repeat sales—the 
so-called necessity on the agent’s nart 
to “take care” of the business after this 
period didn’t exist. 
Retirement Income Guaranteed for Life; 
Group Insurance 

“One other main reason that has been 

maintained in the past for the spreading 


out of an agent’s compensation for a 
considerable number of years by the 
renewal method is the necessity for 


some provision of income after the pro- 
ductive period of the agent’s life has 
passed. However, London Life Pension 
arrangements are such that no such 
need exists. Every agent is assured of 
a retirement income, guaranteed for life, 
the amount being governed by the aver- 
age of his earnings throughout his pro- 
ductive years. This income is arranged 
to start at age 65, but the date may be 
advanced to any time after age 55, in 
those cases where such a course seems 
advisable to the management. A man, 
for example, who joined the company 
at age 30 and who earned $3,500 a year 
until age 65, would have a retirement 
income for life of about $2,800 a year— 
about half of which would be provided 
(Continued on Page 8) 





Compensation Plans 
Must Be Cooperative 


VIEWS OF MORRISON OF BUREAU 


Minimum Incomes for Full Time Agents 
Must Be Justified by Performance; 
Responsibility of Management 
Discussing the subject of management 
and compensation following the reading 
of the Richard Guest report delivered 
before the Saratoga Springs conference 
of New York state managers and guests 
of the conference from the home offices 
Laurence S. Morrison, director of re- 
search, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, said that the business needs a 
more general acceptance of an improved 
and modernized basis of pay along the 
lines laid down by Mr. Guest. Quite a 
number of companies have adopted new 
contracts along those lines, others being 

now in process of doing so, he said. 


Plans Must Be Cooperative 
“We must constantly keep in mind 
that there is no contract—sound for the 
company and fair to policyholders— 
which can possibly pay a living wage to 


the man who cannot or will not sell 
life imsurance,” continued Mr. Morri- 
son, “Any real solution of the problem 


must be a cooperative enterprise. A 
compensation committee can draw up a 
plan, kut that cannot be effective until 
the home office sets up the proper ob- 
jectives and methods of operation and 


the agency manager gets effective re- 
sults. Stability of earnings must always 
result primarily from stability of per- 


formance and that is a matter of man- 
agement. No financing plan for new 
men will work if they do not reach an 
adequate production level rather quickly, 
which is also a matter of management. 
No adequate pension plan is sound for 
a man who has not maintained adequate 
production, also a management matter. 
No compensation plan ‘will cure all ills 
of nian or beast.’ 

“Therefore, a plan of compensation 
must also be a plan of operation and 
in all logic the plan of operation comes 
first. A good compensation plan must 
pay for what the company wants the 
agent to do. If that is not known it is 
difficult for company to know how to 
pay him under the compensation plan. 
First step in any logical approach to the 
nroblem is a definition of objectives. 

“There are certain basic principles of 
manayement which are imperative if the 
status and prestige of full time agents 
are to be improved,” Mr. Morrison said. 
“These principles are now in effect in 
certain companies and _ results prove 
that their adoption is wise. There is a 
growing belief that they are funda- 
mental to tuture success of a full-time 
agency system.” 

Fundamental Principles 

Some of these principles follow: 

That the full-time agent, the 
career man, as long as he is good 
enough to be a full-time agent is 
also good enough to be assured of 
a reasonable minimum income in 
order that he may support his fam- 
ily without engaging in various 
types of extracurricular activity. 

That infers certain minimum 
standards of performance which 
must be met in order that the full- 
time man retain his contract and 
earn the required minimum income. 

It probably requires the complete 
elimination of the debt theory of 
financing for new men, under which 
the failure is subsidized, while the 
successful man is required, at one 
time or another, to repay the entire 
cost of his induction. 
“Most men do _ not 
originate their own activity,” said 
Mr. Morrison. “It must be orig- 
inated for them if they are to func- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Hartley McNairn to Be Canadian 
Manager, Prudential of London 


The Prudential Assurance Co. of Eng- 
land, which is the largest individual in- 
surance organization in the British Em- 
pire and has been active in Canada, since 
1923, on Thursday, of this week an- 
nounced the appointment, effective 
shortly, of Hartley D. McNairn, K.C., as 
manager for Canada, with headquarters 
in Montreal, in charge of life, fire and 
casualty lines. At the same time the com- 
pany announced the retirement of Frank 
C. Capon as life manager. H. S. Lane, 
deputy general manager of the company 
from London, has been in Toronto some 
days concluding arrangements. 

Because of the splendid record which 
Mr. McNairn has made as Ontario In- 
surance Superintendent, the high es- 
teem in which he is held in the Do- 
minion and his large acquaintance not 
only in the insurance business but in 
other walks of life, the appointment is 
regarded as an unusually good one. 
Widely known, too, in this country, Mr. 
McNairn has for some years been a 
prominent figure at the conventions of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and stands well with all 
the American Insurance Departmental 
representatives, 

Became a Lawyer 


Born in Toronto in 1904, Mr. McNairn 
is the son of a successful grain dealer 
and merchant who at 20 left Scotland to 
go to Canada. He went successively to 
nublic school, Upper Canada College, 
niversity of Toronto and Osgoode Law 
School. While an undergraduate. he 
played rugby, hockey, cricket and was 
on track teams. He was distinguished in 
scholarship as well as in athletics, win- 
ning a First General Proficiency prize 
and another special prize for proficiency 
in physics and chemistry. 

\t 23 he became an apprentice in the 
law firm of Denton & Denton, Toronto. 
An interest in politics led to his becom- 
ing secretary of the Toronto Liberal 
Business Men’s Association, 

His first connection with insurance 
was in 1933, when a vacancy occurred on 
what is known as the Ontario Advisory 
3oard which has been described as “the 
official clearing ground for contentious 
matters involving applications and com- 
plaints of insurance agents, brokers and 


‘ nd ry. 
Guardian Trust Program 
Page 1) 
company after his preliminary talk with 
the concern which he sees about a pen- 
sion plan. These forms are studied by 
the pension trust department and finally 
go to the pension trust committee which 
makes the final decision of whether the 
company is interested. If the company 
decides that the concern is a desirable 
risk for pension trust business the home 
office prepares a complete preliminary 
pension proposal, taking all the data and 
figuring out a pension formula which will 
fit the case. The company has six types 
of policy contracts for this business. 
They are Income Endowment at Age 
60, 65 or 70; Retirement Annuity at Age 
60, 65 or 70; Deferred Annuity at Age 
60, 65 or 70; Life Paid-up at Age 85; 
Term to Age 65; and Term with Auto- 
matic Conversion to Income Endowment 
at Age 60, 65 or 70. 

Whien the company has made a favor- 
able decision it sends the proposal back 
to the agent with a covering letter and 
he takes it to the employer. If the em- 
ployer has suggestions they are consid- 
ered and the proposal may be revised. 
The preliminary survey forms are in five 
parts. 


(Continued from 


Facts Presented to H. O. 
Part 1 is preliminary underwriting 
data for 
f about 


proposed pension plan giving 
employers, 


facts occupational 





McNAIRN 


Insurance 


HARTLEY D. 
Ontario Superintendent of 
Who Has Resigned 


adjusters.” He was made chairman of 


this board. 
Appointed Superintendent 


In November, 1935, when R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., resigned as Ontario Super- 
intendent to become general counsel for 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, Hartley McNairn succeeded 
Mr. Foster as Superintendent. 

Along with the Superintendency of the 
Province Mr, McNairn was inducted into 
various collateral, or at least concurrent 
offices, among them being registrar of 
loan and trust corporations for Ontario, 
registrar of money lenders, member of 
the investment committee of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario, member of the 
advisory board of the fire commissioner 


and advisory board of public trustee of ° 


Ontario. 

Mr. McNairn was elected secretary of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
and president of the association in 1939, 
In December, 1938, he became a King’s 
Counsel. 





classification of employes, length of time 
employer has been in business, nature of 
business, whether engaged in war work, 
states pre-war and planned post-war 
activities and similar facts. 

Part 2 is employe census giving facts 
about all employes customarily employed 
over twenty hours a week or five months 
per calendar year. 

Part 3 covers essential working infor- 
mation for proposed pension plans such 
as type of corporation, partnership or 
sole ownership, principal officers, direc- 
tors and controlling stockholders, busi- 
ness connections including names of 
bank and attorney. The form also fur- 
nishes information as to what the pen- 
sion plan expects to accomplish, whether 
it is contributory or non-contributory, 
how premiums shall be paid, basis of 
eligibility, if unionized, union and _ na- 
tional affiliations, and other information 
about the employer-employe relation- 
ships. 

Part 4 is devoted to personnel sum- 
maries, giving average number of em- 
ployes and executives, department heads, 
skilled workers and approximate num- 
ber of personnel changes. 

Part 5 is a special report of agent, 
identifying officers, directors and other 
controlling interest with whom, the agent 
is making contact and other ‘company- 
agent private information about the 
prospect. 

Policies on 24%% Reserve Basis 

The pension trust policies are on a 





paign to enlarge the WAC 


Home Life. 


vice president, 





agent, 
managers association. 


Iusurance Chairmen for WAC 
Recruiting Campaign Name:; 
As was printed last week in The Eastern Underwriter the business 
life insurance is to assist the United States Army in its forthcoming ca 
personnel. 
insurance to develop material to be used in training WACs to do 
recruiting job, sales talks and a visual sales manual is Ben H. Willian 
director of training, Mutual Life, other members of the committee be 
Dudley Dowell, vice president, New York Life; and W. P. Worthingt 
President Julius Eisendrath, 
Association of Greater New York, has appointed Osborne Bethea, gen 
Penn Mutual Life, as chairman of the committee’ to represent 


Chairman of the committee in | 


Life Manag 


Supervisor for Second Service Command, and Army’s principal c 
tact here with insurance men for this recruiting campaign, is Lieuten 


| 
| 
| Colonel Charles W. (¢ 
| in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Campbell, former Ordinary manager, 


The Prudent 





Commissioners’ Executive 
Committee Meets May 11-12 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at the Park-Plaza 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., was announced by 
less G. Read, secretary, for May 11 and 
12. 





POSTPONE CHAMBER MEETING 


Was Scheduled to Meet in New York 
May 2-5; Railroad Transportation 
Difficulties One Reason 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will not hold its annual 
meeting scheduled for May 3-5 in New 
York City. Eric A. Johnston, president, 
gave growing demands on rail transpor- 
tation facilities as reason largely influ- 
encing Chamber in taking this action. 
The annual meeting was to have in- 
cluded the largest overall meeting of in- 
surance—life, casualty, fire and marine 
—in the history of the industry. The 
program subcommittee of the insurance 
consisting of Laurence E. 


committee, 
Falls, William E. McKell, Chase M. 
Smith and James L. Madden, had de- 


veloped an exceptionally significant pro- 
gram on the theme, “Insurance and the 
Public” which was to have been staged 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf, 
at lunch, on Friday, May 5. 

Tt is possible that the Chamber meet- 
ing will be reinstated and scheduled 
for early Fall, but that will depend upon 
the evolution of military and national 
events. 


HONOR COLONIAL LIFE HEAD 


J. Emil Walscheid Given Luncheon by 
Company Officers on First Anni- 
versary as President . 

In honor of his first anniversary as 
president of the Colonial Life, Jersey 
City, J. Emil Walscheid was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon last week given 
by the officers of the company. Among 
those present at the luncheon in addi- 
tion to Mr, Walscheid and Colonial Life 
officers were Martin J, Ruane, manager, 
East Liberty Pittsburgh branch; James 
H. Moore, assistant manager, East Lib- 
erty Pittsburgh branch; Anthony F. 
Piro, Mount Vernon branch; Eva M. 
Villandry, Mount Vernon branch. They 
represented the field organization by 
virtue of having had the outstanding 
records of production during the special 
anniversary month production campaign 
conducted by the field organization in 
honor of Mr. Walscheid. During this 
period $2,125,000 of new business was 
written, 





244% reserve basis; the optional settle- 
ments are based upon 214% interest. On 
this business there is a flat first year 
commission paid by the company re- 
gardless of type of contract. 

“The Guardian plan is designed to 
relieve the agent of non-selling activi- 
ties, in effect permitting him to handle 
pension trust cases without causing 
him to interrupt his normal produetion 
activities among individual buyers,” the 
company says. 


Speakers for Joint Sales 
Congress, Baltimore, Apr. 14 


A record attendance is 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Life Insur- 
ance Congress, April 14, at Balt timore, 
sponsored jointly by the Baltimore. 
Washington and Cumberland Life Un- 
derwriters Associations. It will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. The gen- 
eral theme of this year’s Congress will 
be “Life Insurance, A Safe Road to 
Freedom.” 

Among the speakers will be Deane ¢ 
Davis, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the National Life of Vermont: 
Timothy W. Foley, general agent of 
State Mutual Life, New York; H. P. 
Gravengaard, associate editor Diamond 
Life Bulletins; Robert W. Stowell, John 
Hancock Mutual, Bridgeport; and Ben 


expected at 


H. Williams, CLU vice president and 
director of training, Mutual Life oi 
New York. 

Russell L. Law, Baltimore, is general 


chairman of the Congress with William 
J. Kenealy, Baltimore; Charles W. 
O’Donnell, ‘Washingtof, and Franklin 
W. Kremer, Cumberland, serving as as 
sociate chairmen. 





CONN. MUTUAL SERVICE CALL 


Agency Dept. Members W. L. Camp, 
J. J. Fay, R. E. Pille, R. W. Stockton, 
C. R. Walker to Be Inducted 

Five members of the agency depart- 
ment, Connecticut Mutual, are about to 
enter the service, according to an an- 
nouncement by Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies. These five men, all awaiting calls 
from the Navy, are William L. Camp, 
editor of ConMuTopics, James J. Fay, 
agents’ contracts division, and Richard 
E. Pille, Robert W. Stockton, and Clif- 
ford R. Walker, agency assistants. 

Mr. Camp has been editor of ConMu- 
Topics since 1936. He also edits the 
company’s publication to policyholders 
and prepares other advertising and sales 
promotion material. He is president of 
the Hartford chapter of CLU, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the State 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
of the Hartford Life Underwriters, 
chairman of the insurance division 0! 
the Blood Donor Recruiting Committee 
and member of the War Savings Con 
mittee for Connecticut. 

Mr. Fay has been with the company 
since 1923. His work has to do with 
agents’ and general agents’ contracts. 
Both Mr. Pille and Mr. Walker were 
to have handled the bulk of the com 


pany’s training program which ‘s Col 
siderably enlarged this year. They als. 
set up the company’s reinductici Pr 
gram for returning service mi Fw 
> thes 


were to have conducted several 
schools this year. Mr. Stockton has 
been devoting most of his time » per 
sion trust work. 

This brings the department 
to eleven in the services. 


CHICAGO MANAGERS M':' ET 

Leo Sexton, regional manag‘ John 
Hancock, Chicago, was the §& 
speaker at the meeting of | 
Agency Managers of Chicago, | 
week. He discussed “Women 
Business.” 
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HK. R. Teitrick Becomes 
Penna. State Manager 


FOR COLONIAL LIFE OF N. J. 





Former Head of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ent Division of Agents and Brokers 


Had Broad Field Experience 





larold R. Teitrick, former head Divi- 
1 of Agents and Brokers of the 
|’ unsylvania Insurance Department, has 
heen appointed Pennsylvania state man- 
r for Colonial Life of Jersey City 


. 





HAROLD R. TEITRICK 


according to announcement by J. Emil 
Walscheid, president of Colonial Life. 

Mr, Teitrick had a long experience in 
insurance as agent, special agent and 
state manager when the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department started requiring 
examinations for applicants for agents’ 
and brokers’ licenses and Commissioner 
Taggert asked Mr. Teitrick to prepare 
the examinations and pass on the exam- 
ination papers. He started on a part 
time basis but eventually became chief 
of the combined Division of Agents and 
Brokers. He recently completed a book 
and study course on “The Fundamen- 
tals of Life Insurance” which is now 
being printed. 

Mr. Teitrick was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Carlisle, Pa., and attended 
Dickinson College until he enlisted in 
the Army for service in World War 1. 
He served overseas in the Signal Corps 
and, upon his return, entered Penn 
State College, where he became inter- 
ested in insurance, transferring later to 
the Wharton School of University of 
ennsylvania. He helped work his way 

rough college selling life insurance. 





MAKE WORLD RADIO ADDRESS 
Harris L. Wofford, Jr., 17-year-old 
of Harris L. Wofford, general agent. 
Prudential, 90 John Street, New 
k, will address the English-speaking 
ples of the world in a short-wave 
ideast to be transmitted on April 12. 
ing Wofford, who is founder, organ- 
"and first president of the Student 
lcralists, expects to enter the Army 
Forces shortly after his eighteenth 
iday on April 9, 








NAMED DAYTON GEN. AGENT 


D. Taylor, Columbus, for seven | 
S supervisor of agencies, Ohio State | 
, has been named general agent for | 
company at Dayton, according to an 
uincement by Frank L. Barnes, vice | 
ident and agency director. The | 
ngfield and Hamilton _ territories 

been combined with the Dayton | 
ncy. Prior to becoming associated | 
i the Ohio State Life, Mr. Taylor | 
for twelve years with the local | 
ney of the Connecticut Mutual Life | 
‘ashier, personal producer and su- | 
1sor, 


A Mutual Company 


GUARDIAN 


GlielecitliWaealateliti terse 


A HOME OFFICE 





Here is what this department offers: 


TO THE UNDERWRITER— 


Complete Home Office service in the preparation of 


pension trust cases. 


PONS COON PWNINT INCE 
SERVICE 


To meet the ever-growing interest on the part of employers 
in pension plans, The Guardian Life has a special Home 


Office Department, devoted exclusively to pension plans. 


This includes material for securing preliminary 


data, analysis of the problem, building of par- 


ticipation schedules, calculation of costs, 
preparation of individualized proposals 


prospective buyers. 


TO THE BUYER— 


Unique flexibility in building pension plans to meet 


created exclusively for pension trusts. 


50 Union Square — New York City 


OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 


and 


for 


the specific business requirements of each individual 


prospect—through the use of six new policy contracts 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


YEARS 


N. Y. Amendments Make 
For More Flexibility 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 213 





How They Affect Higher Renewal Com- 
missions, Salary Plans and Policy 
Service Fee Collection 





Because of the widespread interest in 
agents’ compensation throughout the 
United States, especially in local life 
underwriters associations, there is con- 
siderable discussion of the amendments 
to Section 213 of the New York insur- 
ance law which relates to expenses of 
doing business. Some of these comments 
are based on misconceptions that the 
amendments may be blocking changes in 
the compensation picture on the part of 
some companies. 

The facts about these amendments 
are that they were made for the pur- 
pose of creating greater flexibility in the 
statute in respect of compensation to 
agents, The amendments did four 
things: 

1. Enabled companies to pay higher 
renewal commissions on policies to the 
extent to which the first year commis- 
sions paid were lower than the maxi- 
mum allowed under the law. Previously 
first year commissions and_ renewal 
commissions were treated independently. 

2. Clarified the law so that the per- 
missible collection fee which could be 
paid after the first fifteen years was 
applicable to policy premium collection 
or policy service. Previously this had 
not been clear, the language of the 
statute limiting this fee to premium 
collection. 

3. Permitted compensation on salary 
plans without limitation as to time sub- 
ject in certain respects to approval of 
the Insurance Department. Previously 
salary plans had been limited to two 
years of service. 

4. Provided that once the Superin- 

tendent of Insurance has approved a 
plan under which reversion of non- 
vested commissions are utilized, the 
company may with safety make commit- 
ments to its agents as contemplated by 
such plan regardless of how later de- 
velopments may compare with the ac- 
tuarial assumptions upon which the ap- 
proval was based. In short, this amend- 
ment permitted the companies safely to 
make use of reversions of non-vested 
renewals in increasing the compensation 
of the efficient career agent. 
Each of these amendments is spe- 
cifically designed to allow greater flexi- 
bility in the treatment of agent’s com- 
pensation. They do not foreclose any 
further amendment of the law should 
it become necessary, but it is thought 
that within the present margins flexi- 
bility of a very substantial character 
has been achieved. 


HENRY LEVINE GENERAL AGENT 


Named by Security Mutual in New 
York City; Former Assoc, Manager 
of D. L. Hersch Agency 

Superintendent of Agencies, F. Leon 
Mable, Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, has announced the appointment of 
Henry Levine as general agent in New 
York City, with offices at 51 East 42nd 
Street. Mr. Levine has had nineteen 
years of life insurance experience, hav- 
ing entered this field in 1925, after at- 
tending City College of New York and 
the St. Lawrence Law School of Brook- 
lvn. In 1931, Mr. Levine was made as- 
sistant agency manager of one of the 
large agencies of another company. In 
January, 1941, he joined the David L. 
Hersch Agency, of the Security Mutual, 
as associate manager, and during the 
past year was responsible for much of 
the increase in that agency’s business. 





LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR GAINS 

The paid-for business for March of 
the Leyendecker-Schnur Agency, Guar- 
dian Life, 84 William Street, New York 
City, was $1,012,444. The total paid-for 
business for the first quarter of this 





vear is $3,034,539 as compared to $1,- 
867,303 for the first quarter of 1943, 
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Pension Actuarial Dep’t ’ ? : Cullen And Associates At 

Set Up in Froggatt Co. (Qualification of Pension Trust Plans Suentign Spee Meeting 

pa 7 x Deputy Superintendents Cullen 

L. G. HANMER TO DIRECT IT Based on Treasury Dept. Discussions Harris of New York Department ’ 


Taking Long Range, Realistic View of 
Employe Benefit Plans; To Serve 
as Consultants Only 





the new U. S. 


Treasury regulations applicable 


Giving cognizance to 
to pen- 
sion trust business and with due regard 
to probable post-war conditions, Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., nationally known 
consulting actuaries and auditors, has 
recently established a pension actuarial 
department with Laurence G. Hanmer 
as its manager, Mr. Hanmer had pre- 
viously served as an independent au- 
thority and consultant on the design and 
actuarial aspect of employe benefit sys- 
tems, conducting his own business both 
in New York and Los Angeles. 

In announcing the new department 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., stresses 
that its purpose is to render a purely 
professional service in this field, and 
that neither the company nor Mr. Han- 
mer will ever be interested directly or 
indirectly in any of the insurance in- 
volved in benefit plans nor in any com- 
missions arising therefrom, Taking a 
long range viewpoint of the pension 
trust situation, the company stresses 
that since December 31, 1944 is the 
deadline for the revision of faulty plans, 
therefore “in the revision of them as 
well as in the design of enduring new 
it is incumbent on the consultant 


ones, 

to be prepared to accept full responsi- 

bility, actuarially and otherwise, for 
Py . . ” 

their sound operation in future years. 


Future of Pension Trust Business 

Indicating a preparedness to assume 
such responsibility, Mr. Hanmer pre- 
sents the following size-up of the future 
of pension trust business: “The pension 
is a problem with which industry is and 
has always been confronted. In fact, 
American industry is fifty years late in 
facing this problem realistically. Com- 
panies like American Tel, & Tel. and 
Pennsylvania R.R. faced it realistically 
long before any consideration was given 
to apparent tax advantages. Such, under- 
takings as they embarked on before a 
tax advantage was of any moment will 
endure through the post-war period just 
as they endured in the depths of the 
depression. 

“Thousands of plans have come into 
being since then and most of them 
within the last few years in apparent 
disregard of industry’s normal obliga 
tion but with very evident regard to the 
current tax advantages. In my associa- 
tion with Froggatt & Co. the objective 
will be not only to design a plan in 
conformity with sound social factors 
but ‘to revise existing benefit plans in 
such fashion as to give them some ele- 
ment of durability during such period 
as the employer corporation may not be 
in the excess profit tax bracket. 

“We feel that the justification for a 
sound pension system will endure be- 
yond the period when the corporation 
is denied the tax advantages they now 
enjoy. It will take the soundest kind of 
pension engineering ability combined 
with long experience properly to serve 
a corporate plan in that manner of re- 
vision along conservative lines.” 

In its counseling on setting up pen- 
sion plans Froggatt & Co, will under- 
take to expose the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of both insurance 
company and corporate trustees without 
prejudice for or against either admin- 
istrative mechanism. This point is 


stressed by Mr. Hanmer who adds that ° 


“as a practical matter, we believe from 
long experience that a pension plan 
standing alone is not worth what it 
costs in terms of employe satisfaction 
and that pension benefits should be only 
part of a benefit plan which should in- 
corporate death and disability benefits 
and hospitalization. In the latter three 
instances there is no substitute for in 
surance; consequently, insurance must 
play a part in a truly satisfactory plan 


Additional information on discussions 
with Treasury Department representa- 
tives on Pension Trust law and regula- 


tions by special committees of Associa- . 


tion of Life Insurance Presidents, 
American Life Convention and National 
Association of Life Underwriters is 
given in a memorandum by the Life 
Presidents. It is stated that in view of 
the volume of work now before the Pen- 
Trust Group, Income Tax Unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, inquiries 
concerning compliance should be ad- 
dressed to Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y 


sion 


The memorandum states that no ap- 
proval of a pension plan under section 
165(a) is authentic unless obtained in 
writing signed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or a Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

Qualification and Integration with S.S. 

As to qualification of plans under Sec- 
tion 165(a) and integration with Social 
Security Act the memorandum says 
plans will be considered properly inte- 
grated with Social Security Act which 
provide pensions equal to the excess of 
a fixed percentage of salary (such as 
30% or 40%) over any percentage of the 
primary Social Security benefits not ex- 
ceeding 150%. 

Under the provisions of Section 165(a) 
a plan may provide for less liberal vest- 
ing provisions when an employe is dis- 
missed for “cause” than when he term- 
inates for other reasons, if it is shown 
that “cause” will not be arbitrarily con- 
strued by the employer, but will be 
limited to such meanings as incompe- 
tency, misconduct, or insubordination. 

Dual eligibility requirements, such as 
but not limited to (a) a shorter period 
of service for present employes than for 
future employes, (b) longer years of 
service for women than for men, and (c) 
an older minimum age for women than 
for men, of themselves, are not discri- 
minatory within the meaning of Section 
165(a), but may be found to produce dis- 
criminatory results in some circum- 
stances. 

A plan will be considered properly in- 
tegrated under the requirements of 
Mimeograph 5539 if it provides future 
service benefits aot x% of the first $3,000 
of salary and (x + 1)% of salary in ex- 
cess of $3,000, and past service benefits 
of y% of the first $3,000 of salary and 
(y + 3%4)% of salary in excess of $3,000. 
In other words, the 344% and 1% figures 
are intended to be used as maximum 
differentials between the rate applicable 
to the first $3,000 of salary and that ap- 
plicable to the excess over $3,000 

In the case of those plans based on 
various combinations of (a) self-ad- 
ministered funds, (b) group annuities, 
and (c) individual policies, the plan will 
be regarded as not discriminatory with- 
in the meaning of Section 165(a) if each 


of these elements of the plan, regarded 
by itself, is not discriminatory. The 
Pension Trust Unit does not favor any 
one method of financing a plan over 
any other method. 

Certain partnerships are entitled to the 
same privileges as corporations in the 
establishment of Pension Trusts for the 
benefit of bona fide employes. It is pos- 
sible under some circumstances to in- 
clude under pension plans some partners 
who are not general partners and who 
are actively engaged in the business, 
without violating the provisions of Sec- 
tion 165(a). 

The payment of extra life insurance 
premiums by the employer to cover the 
substandard risks among his employes 
included under a pension plan would not 
be regarded as discriminatory within the 
meaning of Section 165(a). The total 
premium required to provide the in- 
surance protection for the employe will 
be treated as taxable income to! him 
currently. 

A pension plan may provide that in 
the determination of pension benefits, 
no salary increases granted after the 
attainment of a specified age will be con- 
sidered. If this rule applies retroactively 
to employes who have already attained 
the specified age at the time the plan 
is established, it is not discriminatory 
within the meaning of Section 165(a). If 
it does not apply to such employes, it 
may be discriminatory depending upon 
the circumstances. 


If it is impossible to provide increased 
pension benefits resulting from small in- 
creases in salary due to the fact that 
the insurance company does not issue 
contracts below a certain minimum 
amount, such as $10 per month, dis- 
crimination against the lower paid em- 
ployes may result, in which case either 
the insurance company must lower its 
minimum contract rule to $5 per month 
or a method to avoid this discrimination 
should be included in the plan. As an 
example, the employer may agree to pay 
to the trustee the increased contribution 
resulting from the increase in. salary 
which would have been applied to pur- 
chase additional benefits had contracts 
been available and the trustee may agree 
to accumulate this amount for the bene- 
fit of the individual employe until such 
time as it is sufficient to purchase ad- 
ditional benefits under the insurance 
company’s rules, or until retirement age 
when it may be paid out to the employe 
either in one sum or in installments. 

If a plan is established and a trust 
made effective as of a certain date and 
the employer makes an irrevocable pay- 
ment of his contribution to the trustee, 
any insurance policies used to provide 
the benefits under the plan may be 
dated at some later date without dis- 
turbing any rights of the employer to 
deductions in the year of his payment. 





whether the funds from which pensions 
arise are trusteed or not.” 


L. G. Hanmer’s Background 


Mr. Hanmer, a graduate engineer of 
Stevens Tech., started his life insurance 
career with the Fraser Agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual, in New York in 1921. 
He then was in partnership with J. 
Holladay Philbin, one-time secretary and 
general counsel, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and wrote millions of dollars 
of life insurance. They sold out to John- 
son & Higgins, Mr. Philbin becoming 
its life insurance manager in New York 
and Mr. Hanmer taking a similar J. & 
H. post in San Francisco. That was in 
1929. In 1931 the department was 
changed to a pension and group de- 
partment with Hanmer continuing as its 
manager until 1936. He then opened his 
own office in Los Angeles as a consult- 
ant on employe benefit plans, returning 
to New York in 1937 in a similar capac- 
ity. One of his biggest cases recently 


HOWELL TRANSFERRED 

Unit Manager Frank Howell of the 
Kellog Van Winkle general agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. has been transferred to 
Long Beach, Calif., where he has as- 
sumed charge of the office at that place. 
Previous to joining the Van Winkle 
force Mr. Howell had been _ business 
representative for La Verne University, 
and had been responsible for much of 
the success in the drive to strengthen 
the financial standing of that institu- 
tion. He became associated with the 
Van Winkle agency September 16, 1942, 
and was made unit manager July 1, 
1943, serving at the main office of the 
agency until his present appointment. 





was the Schenley Distillers Corp, em- 
plove retirement and benefit plan, run- 
ning into millions of dollars of cover- 
age, in which he figured as consultant. 


Actuary Dubar attended New \ 
State managers and general agents < 
ference at Saratoga Springs last w 
and Mr. Cullen agreed to answer a s: 
of questions about the New York S: \; 
expense amendments which had |} y 
handed to him, and which amendmc 
are not clearly understood throug): 
the country. Mr. Cullen asked two of 
his confreres, Deputy Harris and A 

ary Dubar, to join him on the platfc. i, 


This session was amusing as Mr. ( |j- 
len was in fine humor, despite fact t \at 
he was recovering from the grippe, a:id 
also because he noted how complica‘ed 
some of the questions were. In fact, one 
of them had its answer in a 1910 New 
York law. The three Departmental rep- 
resentatives were cagey; didn’t fall into 
traps and managed to put a good bit of 
explanation into some of the answers 

A good, quick, simple way to under- 
stand exactly what the amendments to 
Section 213 of the New York law relat- 
ing to “expenses of doing business” is 
by reading the story about the amend- 
ments printed on Page 5 of this issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 


DUS 


77) 





BANKERS NAT’L PROMOTIONS 


Carl W. Huber Made Underwriting Sec- 
retary, H. Freeman and R. J. 
O’Brien Ass’t Agency Superintendents 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank- 
ers National Life, announces the promo- 
tion of Carl W. Huber from supervisor 
of underwriting to underwriting secre- 
tary, and of H. Carlyle Freeman and 
Richard J. O’Brien from assistants to 
the superintendent of agencies to as- 
sistant superintendents of agencies, 

Mr. Huber has been with the company 
since 1929 and is vice president and edi- 
tor of the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, now serving his second term 
in that capacity. Mr. Freeman has been 
with the company since 1936 and is a 
graduate of the School of Agency Man- 
agement of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Mr. O’Brien has also 
been with the company since 1936 is now 
on leave of absence, recently having 
been promoted to Captain at headquar- 
ters of the Second Air Force in Colorado 
Springs. 


British Life Sales in 1943 
35% Above First War Year 


Sales of Ordinary life insurance in the 
British Isles increased 7.5% in 1943, ac- 
cording to a report by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, This was the third suc- 
cessive year in which they have in; 
creased, the 1943 total being 35% 
greater than that for 1940, the first full 
year of the war. 

Preliminary reports of fifty-three 
British companies give their aggregate 
1943 sales of Ordinary life insurance as 
$864,000,000, an increase of $60,000,000 
over 1942 and $223,000,000 greater than 
the 1940 total. The sales were still 
somewhat below the pre-war level, the 
1939 business of these same companies 
being $884,000,000 and their 1938 volume 
$1,083,000,000. 

“The marked improvement of life in- 
surance sales in Great Britain, in ‘he 
face of the stringencies of the British 
war economy, is evidence of the c)n- 
fidence in the future felt by the Bri ish 
people and their determination to m- 
prove their economic position,” the '1- 
stitute said, in reporting the figures 








COLUMBIAN NATIONAL GAI! 5 


The assets of the Columbian Nati: al 
Life of Boston are now in excess 0! 
$60,000,000, of which $17,000,000 is in 


cash and U. S. government bonds. 


The comnany’s capital and surplus 
now over $5,000,000 and the insuranc: in 
force has passed $203,000,000. The ; id 
business for the first quarter of | )4 
was 29% greater than it was for ‘ic 
same period of 1943. 




















Castles In The Air 


Thoreau said of castles in the air: “that is where they should be; now put the founda- 


; tions under them.” 
The American people are building a lot of post-war castles in the air right now. 


There are more non-habitual savers now saving money (notwithstanding heavy taxes) 
than at any time in our country’s history and on those foundations, people are building their 


dreams of post-war indulgence. 


: The time is ripe for preaching the gospel of life insurance as the best foundation for the 
future. The up and up of our sales curve* demonstrates that National Life Insurance is in 
demand. It is a matter of seeing people, showing them our low net record, our obviously 
sound financial background, and the need they have of an adequate insurance program as*the 


rock on which to build their castles in the air. 


| It should be a great year for Life Insurance 


' * Our plus sign for January was 40.18, for February 40.80. 





a NATIONAL LIFE company Monrretier VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Hawaiian Issue Office 
Set Up By U.S. Life 


GEORGE M. SELSER IN CHARGE 





Senior Vice President Will Direct New 
Office Giving Home Office Service 
To Policyholders 


The United States Life has appointed 
George M. Selser, senior vice president, 
to direct the company’s new issue office 
in Honolulu, according to an announce- 
ment made by Mansfield Freeman, presi- 
dent. Under Mr. Selser’s direction, the 
new office will act upon applications for 





GEORGE M. SELSER 


new insurance, issue policies, settle 
claims, grant loan and surrender values 
and, in general, render all home office 
services to the company’s policyowners 
and their beneficiaries in the territory. 

Mr. Selser has an unusually broad 
knowledge of life insurance, having had 
experience in practically all phases of 
a life insurance company’s operations. 
He started his insurance career in 1916 
with the Manhattan Life where, after a 
few years, he advanced to the position 
of chief accountant. While with the 
Manhattan Life, he attended N. Y. U.’s 
life insurance selling course and spent 
considerable time in the field supervis- 
ing the New York City agencies. He 
left the Manhattan Life in 1927 to be- 
come office manager of the then newly 
organized Brooklyn National Life and 
he also served that company as super- 
intendent of agencies. When th® Brook- 
lyn National and the U. S. Life were 
merged in 1935, Mr. Selser, was secre- 
tary of the former company in charge of 
underwriting and claims, and he became 
assistant secretary of the combined com- 
panies with the same duties. The follow- 
ing year he was elected vice president 
of the U. S. Life, with executive and ad- 
ministrative duties. He is a director of 
the company and has been a member of 
the executive, finance, real estate and 
mortgage committees of the board. 

Mr. Selser is well known in life in- 
surance circles, and is currently serving 
on the war settlements committee of the 
American Life Convention and on the 
war and post-war planning committee 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. He has represented the U. S. Life 
on the board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Guaranty Corp. since its or- 
ganization in 1941 under act of the N. Y. 
Legislature. 

Native of New Jersey, Mr. Selser has 
been residing in Bloomfield, N. J., where 
he has taken an active part in civic af- 


Managers Conference at Saratoga 





London Life’s Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by the agent’s own savings and the 
other half by the company. Similarly, 
field men are protected on a liberal 


scale by means of Group Life Insurance, 
Group Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Group Disability Insurance, and Group 
Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits 
that extend even to the agent’s depend- 
ents; so that there is no need from this 
standpoint for creating a financial 
“backlog” through the process. of 
stretching out a man’s pay by the re- 
newal system. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that the ‘com- 
pany’s contributions to the support of 
these benefits constitute in themselves 
a considerable, if invisible, addition to 
the agent’s’ pay check, 

“In a word, we believe in paying men 
to do the job we want done; and when 
they get too old to work, or when mis- 
fortune strikes, we have staff benefits 
and pension funds to take care of them.” 

anagers’ Compensation 

Discussing the manager’s. contracts, 
Mr. Stephenson said: 

“Now, let’s take a brief glance at the 
managers’ compensation arrangement. 
Here again we proceeded on the basis of 
paying well for getting the things done 
that we wanted to have done. We have 
said that a manager’s job is to hire 
good men; to get them established; to 
bring them along to the limit of their 
productive capacity, and to keep them 
there. Our manager’s contract was de- 
signed to pay them and pay them well 
for doing just those things. It pro 
vides: 

A basic salary as compensation for carrying 
the responsibilities of manager. 

An additional fee per $1,000 of gross gain in 
business in force. 

A sliding scale of fees per 
business on a net production 
duction being considered as new 
first and second year lapses. 

_ The amount per $1,000 of this new business 
fee is determined by the total net production 
of each agent over the previous twelve months. 

A substantial fee per $1,000 is paid for net 
production from those agents producing in the 
previous twelve months at the rate of $100,000 
and over. ? 

A lower fee is paid where the agent is pro- 
ducing between $80,000 and $100,000; a still 
lower fee where the agent is producing between 
$60,000 and $80,000, and less where the agent’s 
production is between $40,000 and $60,000. 
No direct remuneration is paid for net pro- 
duction from agents writing less than $40,000 
over a twelve-month period. F 

A special bonus per $1,000 of net production 
is paid on business secured by agents in their 


$1,000 of new 
basis—net pro- 
business less 


first year of service. This is an incentive to 
recruiting, ‘ 
Special provision is made for remuneration 


on Annuities. 

“The manager gets his compensation 
on a pyramiding scale, and the better 
job he does of training and motivating 
men away from the lower reaches of 
production, the better is his pay check. 
The manager’s corhpensation is on the 
basis of the amount of insurance, not 
premium income. This encourages the 
production of protective rather than in- 
vestment plans—which, as you will re- 
call, is in accord with the company’s 
policy. 

“The calculation of his earnings is 
made monthly, on the basis of the past 
twelve months’ business, so that the 
effect of increases or decreases in pro- 


fairs. He is a member of the New York 
City Kiwanis Club. Mrs. Selser and 
their three sons will join Mr. Selser in 
Honolulu when transportation permits. 


Cothn on Management 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of the word “unfit” which would cover 
the situation in a paragraph and be 
sotisfactory to everybody in all parts 
of the country. Probably there could be 
general standards adopted at various 
places which would give local points of 
view on the subject of what constitutes 
fitness of an agent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Coffin reverted to 
Mr. Guest’s primary statement, that 
life insurance management is three- 
quarters a question of human relations, 
and gave as his final conclusion that 
whether the industry employs general 
agents, managers, or superintendents, 
and whether it uses one compensation 
plan or another, its acceptance will be 
furthered to the degree that we learn 
better to understand the minds and 
hearts of men, 





duction are felt immediately. If he hires 
a good man, he feels the bump in his 
pay check the next month. The, fol- 
lowing month he feels a still higher one 
—and so on. Similarly, if he loses a 
man, or lets a man slip in production, 
he feels the effect immediately in his 
pocketbook. 

“The tremendously important part 
played by our reporting system should 
therefore, be self-evident. We have to 
know what managers and men are do- 
ing in return for the money that we 
pay them—not only how much they are 
doing, but how they are doing the job.” 

Average earnings per agent in Lon- 
don Life have risen until in 1943 they 
were $3,379. Furthermore, managers’ 
earnings in 1943 were 54% higher on the 
average than they were in 1933. While 
these increases were being effected the 
company’s expense rate has been re- 
duced. 

Beginning of Stephenson Talk 

In starting his talk Mr. Stephenson 
described the company’s agency objec- 
tives and techniques, company’s schools, 
its personal service bureau at home 
office and other interesting angles. One 
of objectives is substantial volume of 
quality business coming from a group 
of high individual producing power 
rather than from agents with low pro- 
ducing power, and the company’s 
achievement of low turnover among 
sales field representatives and managers. 
He paid a high tribute to Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and latter’s 
manager, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Holcombe 
dates back many years, and the Bureau 
has been most cooperative. 

The Eastern Underwriter in _ its 
March 24 issue described in some de- 
tail a number of the operations of the 
company’s agency division. 

Following Mr. Stephenson’s _ talk, 
Manager F, O. Walker of the Saska- 
tchewan agency, a former teacher, de- 
scribed how his agency was operated, 
and the concluding speaker was Super- 
intendent of Agencies Laird, who on a 
blackboard answered questions about 
the production of several agencies, num- 
ber of men in the agency and the com- 
pensation of both managers and agents. 
Conference was particularly interested 
in one agency which has about a dozen 
agents, none of whom write less than 
$165,000 a year, and some of whom 
write in excess of $200,000. 
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tion properly. Therefore we should 
control the agent’s time, give lim 
specific jobs to do, and see that he 
does them. We should do thse 
things for the agent until we. are 
sure that he is capable of doing 
them for himself. 

“And finally, the agency mang 
ger’s compensation should, where 
necessary, be changed in order tliat 
it will encourage him and pay him 
to develop successful men.” 


Hugh B. Rudd Made General 
Agent for Occidental Life 


Hugh Ben Rudd, supervisor in the 
Fresno branch office, Occidental Life, 
has been appointed general agent for 
the company at Bakersfield. Mr. Rudd 
joined the Occidental Life in January, 
1943, after more than a decade with 
the Northern Life He has been in thie 
business since 1926, when he served as 
an agent for the Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Rudd is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Central California Life 
Underwriters Association, 








PENN MUTUAL WAR CASUALTY 

The first Penn Mutual man in the 
armed forces to be definitely reported 
killed, in action was John L. Nemeth, 
formerly clerk in the home office mort- 
gage department. He had been reported 
missing after a bombing mission over 
Germany, December 11, and_ was 
awarded posthumously a citation for 
bravery from General Henry H. Arnold. 
Nemeth was a radio-operator-gunner on 
a B-24 Liberator stationed in England. 
In civilian life he had had an orchestra 
cf his own called the Harmoneers. In 
England he had organized a band among 
servicemen, 


E. DASH AT BROOKLYN ACADEMY 


Emanuel Dash, general agent, United 
States Life, is conducting a series of 
three lectures at the Brooklyn Academy, 
the first of which was given March 28 
These lectures were arranged for the 
purpose of preparing prospective life in- 
surance agents for the examination that 
will be given by the Insurance Depart- 
ment April 19, 
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99th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 
oe 


The greatly intensified effort of the nation is greatly to the credit of a much reduced pany has felt that, in these days of war em- 
at war has been the dominant influence staff that the detailed operations of the ployment and shortages of civilian goods, 
on the activities of the Company, its agents Company are being carried on with such it should make every reasonable effort to 
a high standard of performance and serv- play its part in the fight against an exces 
ice to the policyholders. At the same time sive rise in the cost of living. Accordingly 
the staff, both in the Home Office and in it has taken an active part in the coopera- 


and employees, during the year 1943. 


The Company itself has recognized its 
continued responsibility to support the 





Government in its war effort through the the Field, have made substantial con- tive advertising program undertaken by 
purchase of United States Government tributions to the overall war effort by 116 life insurance companies to help pre- 
obligations. During the year the Company taking part to an increasing extent in vol- vent an uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
increased its holdings of these obligations unteer war activities both through Com- cost of living. Its purpose is to encourage 


by $341,000,000. At the end of the year pany organizations and individually in people to do voluntarily those things which 


the Company held over $1,608,000,000 of their own communities. 
such securities, an amount equal to 48 per 
cent of the total assets of the Company. duced by war service, likewise deserves 
There is no safer investment than United much credit for the encouraging growth 


States Government bonds. For the protec- during 1943 in the Company’s volume of 
tion of its policyholders, therefore, as well life insurance in force. Sales of new life in- 
as for the furtherance of the public in- surance were $452,000,000, an increase of 


terest, the Company has adhered to its 12 per cent over the previous year. These 


Our agency organization, greatly re- 


wartime policy of investing its funds sales are in excess of any year’s business 


will divert spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather than into 
unnecessary goods. The Company joined 
in this program believing that it was a 
timely contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the country as a whole 
and that it would directly serve the best 
interests of its policyholders. 


On April 12, 1944, the New York Life 


primarily in the obligations of the United _ since 1937. Terminations because of lapse Insurance Company enters its 100th year 
States Government. and surrender were the lowest in twenty- in a strong position. The Company looks 
In view of the prevailing low rates of in- four years. At the close of the year total forward earnestly to the responsibilities 


terest and in recognition of the long-range insurance in force was $7,340,000,000. 
effect of low interest earnings, the Company 
has further increased the reserves held to holdings of the Company, acquired under 31, 1943, containing additional statistical 
secure the performance of its outstanding foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000, and other information of interest about 
which is but slightly over one per cent of the Company, will be sent upon request. 

The Company is convinced that its the Company’s total assets. The book A list of bonds and preferred and guaran- 
policy both as to investments and reserves value of foreclosed real estate sold during teed stocks owned by the Company is also 
is, in all the circumstances, prudent and the year amounted to $22,900,000. 
proper so far as the protection of its policy- 
holders is concerned. It is also clearly in _Jecs favorable than the previous year but it 
the best interest of the nation still at war. did not differ greatly from 1940, despite the 


life insurance and annuity contracts. 


As of December 31, 1943, the real estate 


The mortality experience of the year was 


The Company declared for 1944 the fact that in 1943 there were approximately 
same annual dividend scale as was ap- $4,500,000 of war claims including deaths of 
plicable for 1943. Dividends payable in men in service not caused by an act of war. 


1944 amount to $33,600,000. 


and great opportunities which lie ahead. 
A more complete report as of December 


available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Over 1700 of our employees and agents 
are now serving in the armed forces, and it 









Although the life insurance business, by 
its very nature, is an important influence 
against inflation, nevertheless the Com- 


tay vee 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks. ................. $49,143,483.85 
United States Government Obligations... ..... 1,608,118,620.00 
All other Bonds: 

State, County and Municipal. . $87,151,528.00 





EE EE eee 270,740,382.00 eH ad 
Public Utility............... 355,833,476.00°  &76,480,696.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. . 61,663,321.00 
TTR a ek oem a 101,091,989.00, 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed. ............ 74,456,444.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate .............. 410,250,896.50 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.....,....... 217,690,939.27 
Real Estate: A 7 
Foreclosed Properties. ...... . .$38,250,°52.37 Saree 
Home Office. i ER eer fae seta 52,371 ,749.82 
Other Home Office Properties.. 1,439,035.45 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... 23,301,281.30 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)... ... 30,524,471 .25 
Oa, CO 1 ope aires Meany dren ery snes 617,848.28 
£3,342,956,430.27 





Of the Securities listed in the above. statement, Securities 
valued at $46,798,802.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, The Statement of C ‘ondition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York: Insurance Department. 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and. Annuity Contracts. . . . .82,647,875,634.00 

Present value of amounts not yet due on 
Supplementary Contracts. ..............0.. 238,412,778.00 
Reserve for Dividends left with the Company. . . 150,063,692.41 
Dividends payable during 1944. .............. 33,650,864.00 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance. . 19,892,282.93 
Reserves for other Insurance Liabilities. ....... 21,047,054.89 
Taxes payable in 1944.................00005. 7,327,639.31 
Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign Currencies*. . 4,000,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. .................... 5,462,031.73 
TOT Gs 6 is kc acintesccesess $3, 127,731,977.27 

Surplus Funds held for general 

GUMUIISNANER SOs se Wlelseteciwene ue 215,224,453.00 
$3,342,956,430.27 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the dif- 
ference between Canadian currency Assets and 
Liabilities which are carried at par. 
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Hawaiian Issue Office 
Set Up By U.S. Life 


GEORGE M. SELSER IN CHARGE 





Senior Vice President Will Direct New 
Office Giving Home Office Service 
To Policyholders 


The United States Life has appointed 
(reorge M. Selser, senior vice president, 
to direct the company’s new issue office 
in Honolulu, according to an announce- 
ment made by Mansfield Freeman, presi- 
dent. Under Mr. Selser’s direction, the 
new office will act upon applications for 





GEORGE M. SELSER 


new insurance, issue policies, settle 
claims, grant loan and surrender values 
and, in general, render all home office 
services to the company’s policyowners 
and their beneficiaries in the territory. 

Mr. Selser has an unusually broad 
knowledge of life insurance, having had 
experience in practically all phases of 
a life insurance company’s operations. 
He started his insurance career in 1916 
with the Manhattan Life where, after a 
few years, he advanced to the position 
of chief accountant. While with the 
Manhattan Life, he attended N. Y. U.’s 
life insurance selling course and spent 
considerable time in the field supervis- 
ing the New York City agencies. He 
left the Manhattan Life in 1927 to be- 
come office manager of the then newly 
organized Brooklyn National Life and 
he also served that company as super- 
intendent of agencies. When th® Brook- 
lyn National and the U. S. Life were 
merged in 1935, Mr. Selser, was secre- 
tary of the former company in charge of 
underwriting and claims, and he became 
assistant secretary of the combined com- 
panies with the same duties. The follow- 
ing year he was elected vice president 
of the U. S. Life, with executive and ad- 
ministrative duties. He is a director of 
the company and has been a member of 
the executive, finance, real estate and 
mortgage committees of the board. 

Mr. Selser is well known in life in- 
surance circles, and is currently serving 
on the war settlements committee of the 
American Life Convention and on the 
war and post-war planning committee 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. He has represented the U. S. Life 
on the board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Guaranty Corp. since its or- 
ganization in 1941 under act of the N. Y. 
Legislature. 

Native of New Jersey, Mr. Selser has 
been residing in Bloomfield, N. J., where 
he has taken an active part in civic af- 


Managers Conference at Saratoga 





London Life’s Plan 
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by the agent’s own savings and the 
other half by the company. Similarly, 
field men are protected on a liberal 
scale by means of Group Life Insurance, 
Group Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Group Disability Insurance, and Group 
Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits 
that extend even to the agent’s depend- 
ents; so that there is no need from this 
standpoint for creating a financial 
“backlog” through the process’ of 
stretching out a man’s pay by the re- 
newal system. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that the ‘com- 
pany’s contributions to the support of 
these benefits constitute in themselves 
a considerable, if invisible, addition to 
the agent’s’ pay check. 

“In a word, we believe in paying men 
to do the job we want done; and when 
they get too old to work, or when mis- 
fortune strikes, we have staff benefits 
and pension funds to take care of them.” 

Managers’ Compensation 

Discussing the manager’s. contracts, 
Mr. Stephenson said: 

“Now, let’s take a brief glance at the 
managers’ compensation arrangement. 
Here again we proceeded on the basis of 
paying well for getting the things done 
that we wanted to have done. We have 
said that a manager’s job is to hire 
good men; to get them established; to 
bring them along to the limit of their 
productive capacity, and to keep them 
there. Our manager’s contract was de- 
signed to pay them and pay them well 


for doing just those things. It pro 
vides: 
A basic salary as compensation for carrying 


the responsibilities of manager. 

An additional fee per $1,000 of gross gain in 
business in force. 

A sliding scale of fees per 
business on a net production 
duction being considered as new 
first and second year lapses. 

The amount per $1,000 of this new business 
fee is determined by the total net production 
of each agent over the previous twelve months. 

A_ substantial fee per $1,000 is paid for net 
production from those agents producing in the 
previous twelve months at the rate of $100,000 
and over. 

A lower fee is paid where the agent is pro- 
ducing between $80,000 and $100,000; a. still 
lower fee where the agent is producing between 
$60,000 and $80,000, and less where the agent’s 
production is between $40,000 and $60,000. 
No direct remuneration is paid for net pro- 
duction from agents writing less than $40,000 
over a twelve-month period. 

A special bonus per $1,000 of net production 
is paid on business secured by agents in their 
i a x incentive to 


$1,000 of new 
basis—net pro- 
business less 


first year of service. This is an 
recruiting, ; 
Special provision is made for remuneration 


on Annuities. 

“The manager gets his compensation 
on a pyramiding scale, and the better 
job he does of training and motivating 
men away from the lower reaches of 
production, the better is his pay check. 
The manager’s corhpensation is on the 
basis of the amount of insurance, not 
premium income. This encourages the 
production of protective rather than in- 
vestment plans—which, as you will re- 
call, is in accord with the company’s 
policy. 

“The calculation of his earnings is 
made monthly, on the basis of the past 
twelve months’ business, so that the 
effect of increases or decreases in pro- 


fairs. He is a member of the New York 
City Kiwanis Club. Mrs. Selser and 
their three sons will join Mr. Selser in 
Honolulu when’ transportation permits. 
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of the word “unfit” which would cover 
the situation in a paragraph and be 
stisfactory to everybody in all parts 
of the country. Probably there could be 
general standards adopted at various 
places which would give local points of 
view on the subject of what constitutes 
fitness of an agent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Coffin reverted to 
Mr. Guest’s primary statement, that 
life insurance management is_ three- 
quarters a question of human relations, 
and gave as his final conclusion that 
whether the industry employs general 
agents, managers, or superintendents, 
and whether it uses one compensation 
plan or another, its acceptance will be 
furthered to the degree that we learn 
better to understand the minds and 
hearts of men, 





duction are felt immediately. If he hires 
a good man, he feels the bump in his 
pay check the next month. The, fol- 
lowing month he feels a still higher one 
—and so on. Similarly, if he loses a 
man, or lets a man slip in production, 
he feels the effect immediately in his 
pocketbook. 

“The tremendously important part 
played by our reporting system should 
therefore, be self-evident. We have to 
know what managers and men are do- 
ing in return for the money that we 
pay them—not only how much they are 
doing, but how they are doing the job.” 

Average earnings per agent in Lon- 
don Life have risen until in 1943 they 
were $3,379. Furthermore, managers’ 
earnings in 1943 were 54% higher on the 
average than they were in 1933. While 
these increases were being effected the 
company’s expense rate has been re- 
duced. 

Beginning of Stephenson Talk 

In starting his talk Mr. Stephenson 
described the company’s agency objec- 
tives and techniques, company’s schools, 
its personal service bureau at home 
office and other interesting angles. One 
of objectives is substantial volume of 
quality business coming from a group 
of high individual producing power 
rather than from agents with low pro- 
ducing power, and the company’s 
achievement of low turnover among 
sales field representatives and managers. 
He paid a high tribute to Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and latter’s 
manager, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Holcombe 
dates back many years, and the Bureau 
has been most cooperative. 

The Eastern Underwriter in_ its 
March 24 issue described in some de- 
tail a number of the operations of the 
company’s agency division. 

Following Mr. Stephenson’s _ talk, 
Manager F, O. Walker of the Saska- 
tchewan agency, a former teacher, de- 
scribed how his agency was operated, 
and the concluding speaker was Super- 
intendent of Agencies Laird, who on a 
blackboard answered questions about 
the production of several agencies, num- 
ber of men in the agency and the com- 
pensation of both managers and agents. 
Conference was particularly interested 
in one agency which has about a dozen 
agents, none of whom write less than 
$165,000 a year, and some of whom 
write in excess of $200,000. 
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tion properly. Therefore we sho; id 
control the agent’s time, give hin 
specific jobs to do, and see that jie 
does them. We should do the 
things for the agent until we. are 
sure that he is capable of doing 
them for himself. 

“And finally, the agency mana- 
ger’s compensation should, where 
necessary, be changed in order that 
it will encourage him and pay him 
to develop successful men.” 


Hugh B. Rudd Made General 
Agent for Occidental Life 


Hugh Ben Rudd, supervisor in the 
Fresno branch office, Occidental Life, 
has been appointed general agent for 
the company at Bakersfield. Mr. Rudd 
joined the Occidental Life in January, 
1943, after more than a decade with 
the Northern Life He has been in the 
business since 1926, when he served as 
an agent for the Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Rudd is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Central California Life 
Underwriters Association, 








PENN MUTUAL WAR CASUALTY 

The first Penn Mutual man in the 
armed forces to be definitely reported 
killed in action was John L. Nemeth, 
formerly clerk in the home office mort- 
gage department. He had been reported 
missing after a bombing mission over 
Germany, December 11, and_ was 
awarded posthumously a citation for 
bravery from General Henry H. Arnold. 
Nemeth was a radio-operator-gunner on 
a B-24 Liberator stationed in England. 
In civilian life he had had an orchestra 
cf his own called the Harmoneers. In 
England he had organized a band among 
servicemen, 





E. DASH AT BROOKLYN ACADEMY 

Emanuel Dash, general agent, United 
States Life, is conducting a series of 
three lectures at the Brooklyn Academy, 
the first of which was given March 28. 
These lectures were arranged for the 
purpose of preparing prospective life in- 
surance agents for the examination that 
will be given by the Insurance Depart- 
ment April 19, 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The greatly intensified effort of the nation 
at war has been the dominant influence 
on the activities of the Company, its agents 
and employees, during the year 1943. 


The Company itself has recognized its 
continued responsibility to support the 
Government in its war effort through the 
purchase of United States Government 
obligations. During the year the Company 
increased its holdings of these obligations 
by $341,000,000. At the end of the year 
the Company held over $1,608,000,000 of 


1944 amount to $33,600,000. 


Ww 


is greatly to the credit of a much reduced 
staff that the detailed operations of the 
Company are being carried on with such 
a high standard of performance and serv- 
ice to the policyholders. At the same time 
the staff, both in the Home Office and in 
the Field, have made substantial con- 
tributions to the overall war effort by 
taking part to an increasing extent in vol- 
unteer war activities both through Com- 
pany organizations and individually in 
their own communities. 


pany has felt that, in these days of war em- 
ployment and shortages of civilian goods, 
it should make every reasonable effort to 
play its part in the fight against an exces 
sive rise in the cost of living. Accordingly 
it has taken an active part in the coopera- 
tive advertising program undertaken by 
116 life insurance companies to help pre- 
vent an uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
cost of living. Its purpose is to encourage 
people to do voluntarily those things which 
will divert spendable funds into war bonds, 


al such securities, an amount equal to 48 per Our agency organization, greatly re- life insurance and savings rather than into 
fe cent of the total assets of the Company. duced by war service, likewise deserves unnecessary goods. The Company joined 
he There is no safer investment than United = much credit for the encouraging growth 1 this program believing that it was a 
fe, States Government bonds. For the protec- during 1943 in the Company’s volume of timely contribution to the economic and 
Fs! tion of its policyholders, therefore, as well _life insurance in force. Sales of new life in-  S0Cial welfare of the country as a whole 
= as for the furtherance of the public in- surance were $452,000,000, an increase of ‘2nd that it would directly serve the best 
th terest, the Company has adhered to its 12 per cent over the previous year. These interests of its policyholders. 
i wartime policy of investing its funds sales are in excess of any year’s business On April 12, 1944, the New York Life 
” primarily in the obligations of the United since 1937. Terminations because of lapse Insurance Company enters its 100th year 
li- States Government. and surrender were the lowest in twenty- in a strong position. The Company looks 
‘ In view of the prevailing low rates of in- four years. At the close of the year total forward earnestly to the responsibilities 

terest and in recognition of the long-range insurance in force was $7,340,000,000. and great opportunities which lie ahead. 
“ effect of low interest earnings, the Company As of December 31, 1943, the real estate A more complete report as of December 
d has further increased the reserves held to holdings of the Company, acquired under 31, 1943, containing additional statistical 
h, secure the performance of its outstanding foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000, and other information of interest about 
i life insurance and annuity contracts. which is but slightly over one per cent of | the Company, will be sent upon request. 
a The Company is convinced that its the Company’s total assets. The book A list of bonds and preferred and guaran- 
as policy both as to investments and reserves value of foreclosed real estate sold during teed stocks owned by the Company is also 
1 is, in all the circumstances, prudent and the year amounted to $22,900,000. rinks arare Sapemghcteg- meta Se 4 by bog weg 
n roper so far as the protection of its policy- . : y writing to the New York Life Insur- 
d, ae is concerned. It is also clearly in I crsigr dis ragennolapnaerdieys ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
a : * ~ my a B York 10, N. Y. 
. the best interest of the nation still at war. did not differ greatly from 1940, despite the , 
” The Company declared for 1944 the fact that in 1943 there were approximately 

same annual dividend scale as was ap- $4,500,000 of war claims including deaths of : 
Y plicable for 1943. Dividends payable in men in service not caused by an act of war. rs / 

i] 


Over 1700 of our employees and agents 


Although the life insurance business, by 
its very nature, is an important influence 


















8. are now serving in the armed forces, and it against inflation, nevertheless the Com- President 
e 
i 
it 
‘ STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
‘ December 31, 1943 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand or in banks... . $49,143,483.85 Reserve for Insurance and. Annuity Contracts... . .$2,647,875,634.00 


United States Government Obligations. Ph : che 1,608,118,620.00 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and Municipal. .$87,151,528.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 


Supplementary Contracts. ................. 238,412,778.00 





| TRAMEORE ie ccc MPEG wie on 3 9s 270,740,382.00 876.480:696.00 Reserve for Dividends left with the Company... . 150,063,692.41 
PMC WWINGY ce ac eee toes 355,833,476.00 7 ees ae : ete 

" . ‘ . ) , > S Dav: » ( ¢ ¢ ! " 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. . 61,663.321.00| I anne payable during 1944............... 33,650,864.00 
MDAC aces n tru ses Sage se 101,091,989.00, Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance. . 19,892,282.93 


74,456,444.00 
410,250,896.50 


Stocks, preferred and guaranteed............. 


: . 21,047,054.89 
First Mortgages on Real Estate .............. 1,047,054 


Reserves for other Insurance Liabilities. ....... 











; Policy Loans and Premium Notes.....,....... 217,690,939.27 Taxes payable in 1944...... De Oe aa ee ee 7,327,639.31 
— Prepertine 838.250.052.837 Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign Currencies*. . 4,000,000.00 
Home iii. eT cre k: 12.682.462.00 52,371,749.82 Miscellaneous Liabilities. .................... 5,462,031.73 

Other Home Office Properties... 1,439,035.45 7 Pree > _ 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... 23,301,281.30 Fotal Liabilities. .......++++++++:- $3, 127,731,977.27 

Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)... ... 30,524,471.25 Surplus Funds held for general 

CRO ANG Fos cnc cast ancnecien uae ed. 617,848.28 GUIIMEENON Eo GME a Wee tte cndnecacs 215,224,453.00 
£3,342,956;430.27 $3,342,956,430.27 








*This reserve is held chiefly against the dif- 
ference between Canadian currency Assets and 
Liabilities which are carried at par. 


Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $46,798,802.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 








The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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Spinning Wheel 


What Price Have You Put 


on Your Partnership? 


That is the 64-dollar question 
we have recently been asking 
the husbands who read the Sat- 
evepost, Time and Newsweek. 


Most men carry five, ten, fif- 
teen times as much life insur- 
ance as do their wives. Does 
that reflect the relative worth of 
each to the partnership? “Of 
course not’ comes the obvious 
reply. ““That’s simply because 
the husband is the wage-earner 
and his family must be pro- 
tected whatever happens.” 


Today there’s another side to 
it. When a man goes into mili- 
tary service, his wife must be 
both mother and father to the 
children. If she should die, the 
father’s insurance is of little 
help and, far from home, he 
can’t help much in any other 
way. 

2 


But the mother’s insurance 
does help, whether or not the 
father is in uniform. In bring- 
ing these facts to the attention 
of younger fathers who face in- 
duction, New England Mutual 
career underwriters are per- 
forming a wartime service and 
are developing a new source of 
business in the process. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA «+ 1835 














HEARD on the WAY 











Seward Coffin at the age of 76 is still 
going strong as a producer as he re- 
cently led the Ernest H. Perkins Provi- 
dent Mutual agency in Albany for the 
month. Father of Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, he was 
for some years general agent of Provi- 
dent Mutual in Albany. Not only does 
he know the Albany territory as well as 
the city editor of the Albany Knicker- 
bocker-Press knows it—who’s who, the 
families, the backgrounds, the incomes, 
the reputations,——but he has had the 
added advantage over the years of be- 
ing the confidential adviser through his 
insurance prospecting and writing of 
hundreds of families, a real human re- 
lations sympathizer. One more advan- 
tage over a city editor is his, and that’s 
a big one: all of those proceeds which 
have been paid to his policyholders or 
their beneficiaries over the long span 
of years. 

And, speaking of Vincent B, Coffin, 
which this newspaper has been doing 
at intervals for a long time, it is the 
opinion of the writer that rarely on any 
forum has a better exhibition of poise, 
polish, good humor, tolerance, informa- 


rostrum mastery, 


tion dissemination, 
been on view than was displayed by Mr. 
Coffin during his talk on compensation 
in Saratoga Springs last week. 





Subject to approval by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, American Airlines, Inc., will 
acquire control of American Export Air- 
lines, Inc., for $3,000,000. A. N. Kemp, 
president of American Airlines, Inc., is 
also chairman of Pacific Mutual Life. 

New York Times says: “Both airlines 
have campaigned actively in behalf of free- 
dom of competition in the international 
air transport field after the war and have 
joined with fifteen other domestic airlines 
in opposing a ‘chosen instrument’ to rep- 
resent the American flag in competition 
with foreign flag lines.” 





Denver was the first city to exceed its 
quota in the recent Red Cross campaign. 
The final report showed that in the city 
$838,000 was raised, or $65,000 over the 
goal. One of the leaders in the campaioen 
was Isadore Samuels, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life. 

Uncle Francis. 





Canadian New Business in 
1943 Shows Large Increase 


The gross amount of new life insur- 
ance effected in Canada during 1943 was 
increased to $902,215,595 from $834,100,- 
436 in the previous year, according to 
the annual report of G. D. Finlayson, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
Dominion, Of the 1943 aggregate, Ordi- 
nary insurance accounted for $697,458,- 
873; Industrial $142,596,202 and Group 
$62,160,520. The total net insurance pre- 
mium income was $228,694,698, compared 
with $215,830,255 for the previous year. 

There was an increase over 1942 in 
the number of new policies effected, the 
1943 total being 668,742, while in the 
preceding year the figure was 666,895, a 
gain of 1,847. In this category Ordinary 
life moved up from 319,824 to 342,528, 
while Industrial dropped from 346,756 to 
325,694. The net amount of new insur- 
ance effected was $887,522,851, compared 
with the 1942 erst of $818, 558,558, 
an increase of $68,963,905, 


Conn. Congress April 21 


The Connecticut State Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its seventh 
annual Sales Congress in Hartford, on 
Friday, April 21, in the auditorium of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, it has been announced by 
Malcolm MacCallum, general agent in 
3ridgeport, for the Connecticut Mutual, 
who is general chairman of the con- 
gress. 





Vv. B. COFFIN TO VISIT SOUTH 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, will speak before meetings 
of the Atlanta and Miami Life Under- 
writer Associations this month. He will 
also speak to the General Agents and 
Managers Association of San Antonio, 
On the same trip Mr. Coffin will visit 
company agencies in Atlanta, Miami, 
Houston, Dallas and San Antonio, San 
Antonio will also be the site of a two- 
day management meeting of the Texas 
general agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 





HONOR HARRY H. HICKS 

Harry H. Hicks, Detroit, inspector of 
New York Life agencies in Michigan 
and Ohio, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon last week given by the Grand 
Rapids agency in recognition of Mr. 
Hicks’ thirtieth anniversary with the 
company. John J. Andrews, manager of 
the Grand Rapids agency presided at 
the affair at which H. Peter Trosper, 
Detroit, was speaker. 


Late News 


J. Harry Wood, vice president and 
manager of general agencies, John Han- 
cock, has resigned and future plans will 
be announced later. 





Wilfred M. Davison has been made 
superintendent of casualty underwriting, 
United National Indemnity Co. new 
running mate of National Fire. 


Get CLU Designations 


American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers has awarded CLU designations to: 
Irving S. Boper, brokerage supervisor, Con- 
necticut General, New York. 

Maurice H. Byrne, Metropolitan Life, Bloom- 
eld, N. 
Arthur K, Cunningham, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York. 

Anna M. Gustafson, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia. 

‘manuel F. Kirk, Metropolitan, Brooklyn. 

Fred G, Pederson, cashier, Equitable Society, 
Rochester. 


OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENT 

Percy D. Smith, Occidental Life, was 
recently appointed home office super- 
visor for Texas, according to an an- 
nouncement by Vice President V. H. 
Jenkins. Mr. Smith had served as as- 
sistant division manager for the South- 
west but will now devote full time to 
developing Texas. Before joining the 
Occidental Life in 1941, Mr. Smith had 
been a personal producer for the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa in Dallas, and East 
Saga supervisor for Fidelity Union 
uife. 











CAPITAL LIFE APPOINTMENT 

A. A. Carroll has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Oklahoma for the Capital 
Life of Denver. The Capital Life office 
had been closed fér several ma@mths fol- 


lowing the resignation of Sam Cowan,’ 


who has retired after eight years serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. Carroll comes 
from Little Rock, where he was general 
agent for the National Equity in Ar- 
kansas for the past two years. 


TO INCREASE DIVIDENDS 

The Northern Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada announces that it will increase 
dividends on the following plans issued 
by the company: 30-year endowment, 
standard par, Ordinary life standard par, 
Ordinary life leader, Ordinary life super 
service, and pioneer (15-year term). No 
date has been announced as to when 
these will become effective. 








Murray Coutts, manager, Hamilton, 
Ontario branch, Continental Life of 
Canada, has been elected president of 
the Life Managers Association of 
Hamilton. 
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LAA Press Committee for 
1944 Named by C. B. Reeves 


Membership of the press committee 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers Assoc- 
iation for 1944 was announced this week 
by Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the 
president, Mutual Life of New York, 
who is chairman. The committee mem- 
bers comprise Margaret Divver, assist- 
ant advertising manager, John Hancock; 


Robert L. Barbour, publicity assistant, 
Mutual Life of New York; Henry E. 
Thomas, vice president, Shenandoah 
Life; Henry Jacobs, manager of service 
section, Equitable Life of Iowa; Ann 
Jorgensen, editor of publications, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life; J. H. 
Castle-Graham, publicity executive, Lon- 
don Life Insurance Co. 





PAN-AMERICAN’S 32ND YEAR 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Co., 
New Orleans, last week celebrated its 
thirty-second anniversary. The occasion 
was marked by a bouquet of roses pre- 
sented to the company’s founders, Presi- 
dent Crawford H. Ellis, Executive Vice 
President E. G. Simmons, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel Eugene J. 
McGivney and Vice President and Medi- 
cal Director Marion Souchon. Spevial 
anniversary day efforts of the com- 
pany’s field organization resulted i) 4 
large volume of new business, w! ch 
was one of the largest for a single 
in the company’s history. 


= 





LOUNSBURY A GRANDFATHE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Ba k- 
ers National Life, is grandfather 0! 
Elizabeth Ann Brundage, born Mach 
23, in Orange Memorial Hosp i:al, 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Lounsbury’s daugh'¢r, 
Ann, is wife of Lieutenant John D. 
Brundage, USNR, who recently returned 
from an extended period of active (ily 
in the South Pacific. 
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U. S. Savings Increase 
50% in Two War Years 


TOTAL REACHES 91 BILLIONS 
Fonds Set Aside in “ss aie Channels of 
Saving Greater Than National In- 
come in Any Pre-war Year 


savings of the American people, 
resented by war bonds, savings de- 
its and life insurance, increased more 
n 50% during the first two years ot 
war, the Institute of Life Insurance 
ted. Funds set aside in these major 
cpannels of saving in the two years ex- 
ded thirty-one billion dollars. This 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE- 





brought the ey of such savings 
on January 1, 1944, to ninety-one billion 
dollars—a figure greater than the total 
national income in any year prior to 
the war. 

“In the two years following Pearl 
Harbor, the people of this country put 
12% of their total income into these 
major savings channels,” the Institute 
reports. “These savings have absorbed 
nearly two-thirds of the amount by 
which the national income in this period, 
after deduction of increased taxes, has 
exceeded pre-war levels. This is strik- 
ing evidence of the forthright way in 
which the people as a whole are co- 

perating in the national efforts to 
ward off inflation through savings and 
thrift.” 

Projecting the current trend in sav- 
nes to the end of 1944, the Institute 
estimates that total savings through 

ese major channels would reach an 
egregate of more than 110 billion dol- 
irs. It emphasizes the importance of 
hese increased savings to the refinan- 
ig and stabilization of the national 

‘conomy in the post-war reconversion 
r riod, 

“From the standpoint of the American 
‘ecople these savings represent a major 
rward step toward financial indepen- 
‘ence and an effective ~reserve against 
idividual emergencies. From the stand- 
wint of the national economy they 
epresent a huge reservoir of the pooled 
avings of the people, available to help 
it the financing of business reconver- 
ion and resultant post-war employ- 
nent,” the Institute said. 

“If the people of this country con- 
‘nue to put all available funds, beyond 
required living expenses and taxes, into 
hese major channels of saving for the 
luration of the war and on into the 
reconversion period, calling on these 
vavings only in the event of emergency, 
he United States will have licked the 
inflation menace,” the Institute con- 
cluded. 


HAAKON T. SVANOE ADVANCED 





Northwestern Mutual Announces Ap- 
pointment of Assistant Counsel; 
Joined Company in 1930 

Appointment of Haakon T. Svanoe as 
assistant counsel with the rank of junior 
officer of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, has been announced by Ger- 























Haakon T. Svanoe 


ald M. Swanstrom, general counsel. Mr. 
Svanoe was born and educated in Mil- 
waukee, receiving his LL.B. from Mar- 
quette University Law School in 1927. 
He was admitted to the Bar the same 
year and engaged in the general prac- 
tice of law, also serving as city attorney 






of the North Milwaukee suburb, and 
teaching business law at the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 

a 1930 Mr. Svanoe has been in 
the law department at the home office 
of Northwestern Mutual Life. His du- 
ties have covered various department 
activities involving investment and in- 
surance matters. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual Credit 
Union and the company’s supervisors 
association. 


GARDINER’S RECORD , QUARTER 


The production record for the first 
quarter of 1944 at the Harry Gardiner 
Agency, John Hancock, 225 Broadway, 
New York City, shows total production 
credits of over $28,000,000. This includes 
Ordinary, Annuities and Group insur- 
ance. This is the largest amount of bus- 
iness ever produced in any one quarter 
during the history of the agency. 





DOUGLAS IN HOSPITAL 


Lewis W. Douglas, president of. Mu- 
tual Life and who recently resigned as 
Deputy Administrator of War Shipping, 
and who has been suffering from an in- 
fected sinus, went into the Lenox Hill 
Hospital in New York City, last Friday, 
for the first of an extended series of 
treatments. 
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IN ‘FORTY-FOUR’ 


Occidental Life increased its Accident and Sickness 









premium income 44.6% in 1943... 
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What we did last year you can do this year —with 






the same tools. They’re yours for the asking. 









Occidental Life 
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LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 






"We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 






























Ohio State Life Home 
Office Appointments 


W. F. HOWE SUPT. OF AGENCIES 


Herman F, Wilharm Named Supervisor 
of Agencies; Dr, Charlton Acting 
Medical Director 


The appointment of Warren F. Howe 
as superintendent of agencies and Her- 
man F, Wilharm as supervisor of agen 
cies of the Ohio State Life has been an- 
nounced by Frank L. Barnes, vice presi- 
dent and agency director. These ap- 
pointments, together with the promo- 
tion of T. T. McClintock as assistant 
agency director, previously announced 
are part of an enlargement of the 
agency department personnel, made 
necessary by wartime conditions and 
the growth of the company, together 
with the need for post-war. planning, 
Vice President Barnes announced. Dr. 
P. H. Charlton has been appointed act- 
ing medical director to take the place 
of Dr. Thomas F. Ross, who has re- 
ported for duty with the U. S. Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Following World War I, in which he 
served in the Army Air Force, Mr. 
Howe joined the Phoenix Mutual Life 
and wrote $1,000,000 life insurance in 
three and one-half years. Later he be- 
came traveling supervisor for the com- 
pany and director of sales training. 
After further service in New York City 
and on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Howe 
became manager of the company’s 
agency in Albany. Four years ago he 
assumed the position of director of sales 
training for the Continental American 
Life. He is a member of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, Life 
Agency Officers Association and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Wilharm, the new supervisor of 
agencies, after serving five years with 
the Westinghouse Electric o became 
a member of the Holgar J. Johnson 
Agency, Penn Mutual Life? in Pitts- 
burgh. He went to Columbus in 1927, 
as general agent for the American 
United Life and later joined the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life as assistant to the 
sales manager. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity, the Columbus 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Big Brothers Association. 

Dr. Charlton, who has been one of 
the company’s principal examiners, spe- 
cializes in general surgery, and since 
1922, has been associate professor of 
clinical surgery at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and has served twelve years as 
Veterans Bureau Designated Examiner. 
He is a member of the Columbus Aca- 
demy of Medicine, Ohio State Medical 
Association, American Medical Associa- 
tion; Fellow, American College of Sur- 
geons, and Fellow, American Associa- 
tion for the Surgery of Trauma. 


TOP THEIR RED CROSS QUOTA 


Life Insurance Division of Campaign 
Here Raised More Than $540,000, 
Chairman Van Schaick Says 
George S. Van Schaick, vice president, 
New York Life, and chairman of the 
life insurance division of The Red Cross 
war fund campaign, said this week that 
the insurance group raised $541,129, thus 
exceeding its quota. Solicitations are 

still continuing. 

Among contributors, Mr. Van Schaick 
said, were Metropolitan, Equitable, New 
York Life, $150,000 each; Mutual Life, 
$75,000; Guardian, $7.500; Home Life, 
$6,000; Manhattan, $800; North Ameri- 
can Re., $250; United States Life, $150; 
Eastern Life, $150; Morris Plan Insur- 
ance seal — 

KARL G. GUMM IN SOUTH 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant director of 
agencies, National Life of Vermont, is 
making agency visits this month to 
Roanoke, Greensboro, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Chattanooga, Memphis, Louisville 
and Cincinnati. 
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G. V. Austin Brooklyn 
Gen. Agt. Fifteen Years 


WITH AETNA LIFE 25 YEARS 

Agency’s Annual Meeting; Company’s 

Spring Tonicampaign Details; C. H. 
Hoard Receives Pension Check 





The members of the Gilbert V. Austin 
agency, Aetna Life, 16 Court Street, 
srooklyn, held their annual luncheon 
meeting on Friday of last week at the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. The occasion 
also marked Mr. Austin’s fifteenth an- 





GILBERT V. AUSTIN 


niversary as Brooklyn general agent for 
the Aetna Life. Mr. Austin has been 
with the Aetna Life for twenty-five 
years, his early years in the business 
having all been with the 100 William 
Street office, New York City. He at- 
tended Columbia University and is a 
eraduate of New York Law School. 
Mr. Austin was one of the first to be- 
come a Chartered Life Underwriter, 
earning that designation in 1932, and is 
a past president of the Brooklyn Life 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Austin outlined the details of the 
company’s 1944 Spring Tonicampaign, 
which is the outcome of a special meet- 
ing of the general agents in the New 
England territories and home office offi- 
cials for the purpose of having a little 
regional convention for those who 
qualify. The home office has discon- 
tinued the regular regional convention, 
to assist the nations travel problems 
during wartime. The campaign began 
April 1 and will run until May 29. 
Agents meeting their quota will be en- 
titled to an all expense paid trip to the 
Toniconference at the Berkshire Inn, 
Great Barrington, Mass., from June 2 
to June 4 at which time nine prizes will 
be awarded to first, second and third 
place in each of the following three 
categories: paid volume, number of paid 
risks and annualized premiums, The 
quotas are based on paid-for life busi- 
ness only. Prizes will also be awarded 
to ali agents who qualify. 

C. H, Hoard, a member of the Austin 
agency since its organization, was pre- 
sented with his first monthly retirement 
pension check under the Aetna’s pen- 
sion plan for agents. Mr. Hoard has 
been in the business thirty years. 

Guests attending the meeting were 
\etna Life general agents R. H. Keffer, 
151 William Street, and L. W. Secht- 
man, K. A. Luther & Co., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, and J. J. Conaty, 
manager, Brooklyn branch, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co. 

Rk. C. Lomer is agency supervisor of 
the Austin agency. 





Kay R. Hodgkinson has been ap- 
pointed agency organizer for the Los 
Angeles agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York by Manager G. A. Sattem. 


G. F. Hulse Made Continental 


American Agency Assistant 


Max S. Bell, vice president, Contin- 
ental American Life, Wilmington, has 
announced the appointment of George 
F. Hulse as agency assistant. Mr. Hulse 
will devote his time principally to assist- 
ing P. H. Yeoman, superintendent of 
agencies, in the recruiting and training 
of new men. 

During the past six years Mr. Hulse 
has been engaged in personal selling, 
supervision and agency management as- 
sociated with the Phoenix Mutual. Prior 
to entering the life insurance business 
he was for eight years with General 
Electric Co., where he devoted his time 
to engineering and manufacturing, He is 
a graduate of the School of Business, 
University of Kansas, 1930. 

He will make his headquarters at the 
home office of the company. 





THORNE AGENCY’S LARGE GAINS 

Raymond F. Thorne, general agent, 
Berkshire Life, 225 Broadway, New 
York City, announced that the Thorne 
agency has paid for as much new busi- 
ness in the first three months of 1944 as 
had been paid for in the entire year of 
1943 


Grant at Sales Meeting of 


Business Men’s Assurance 


W. T. Grant, President, Business 
Mens’ Assurance, and Mrs. Grant have 
been on a trip to Coral Gables, Fla., 
to visit their son, Lt. (s.g.) William D. 
Grant. Returning through Houston and 
Dallas, Tex., where he called on the 
company’s loan correspondents and 
agents, Mr. Grant attended a sectional 
sales meeting at Dallas. 

Other representatives from the home 
office were J. C. Higdon, executive vice 
president; L. L. Graham, vice president; 
R. R. Haffner, actuary, and J. W. Say- 
ler, assistant vice president. The meet- 
ing was held for salesmen from Texas, 


under the supervision of Manager A. W.. 


Hogue, and from Oklahoma, under the 
supervision of Manager J. B.. Johnson. 





MANHATTAN LIFE GAINS 

In its 93rd annual report to policy- 
holders the Manhattan Life, New York, 
reports that during 1943, its insurance in 
force gained $10,844,163. New paid-for 
insurance, including revivals and_ in- 
creases totaled $18,468,677. Admitted 
assets increased $2,364,593 to $28,690,- 


250. Payments to policyholders amounted 


to $1,940,158, 











@ He's just a tiny tad right now—not 


costing a lot to feed and clothe—but 


with the passing years, there will be 
many problems he will have to meet 
and master. Most certainly you will 
want him properly equipped to take 
his rightful place in the new and better 
world that we are fighting for today... 
and adequately prepared to face the 


future unafraid. 


The Berkshire Juvenile Insurance Plans 
—issued on the lives of children from 
one day to ten years of age—provide 
both an economical and intelligent way 
to SECURE today the educational oppor- 
tunities the tiny tads and little tots of 
America will require for “tomorrow.” 

Do you know that the Juvenile polli- 
cies in the BERKSHIRE TRIANGLE PATTERN 
are outstanding in the Juvenile Insur- 


ance market today without exception? 


xy Berkshire « 
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World-wide protection is more of a 





necessity as distances diminish and 


every nation becomes a next door 





neighbor. Now more than ever, you 
will need to provide your clients with E 
all around protection. E 

The USLife specializes in foreign E 
coverage for civilians working or 


living abroad, and offers a complete 





portfolio of regular Life, Accident 


and Health, and Group forms for 


home front needs. To assure the best 


A 


selection, scope and service — here or 
around the globe —call the nearest 


USLife general agent. 


sn 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY : 
| IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





























MEDICAL DIRECTORS 





Program at Chicago Meeting of all Sec- 
tions; Tropical Diseases One of 
Subjects for Discussion 


Medical section of American Life 
Convention at annual meeting in June 
in Chicago will discuss war conditions 
and problems. Dr. Reynold C. Voss, as- 
sistant medical director, Pan American 
Life, is program chairman. 

Commander ‘Francis J. Braceland, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy De- 
partment, will present a paper dealing 
with neurotic conditions in troops re- 
turning from combat duty. Discussion 
will be by Dr. Reuben A. Moser, Ameri- 
can Reserve Life, and Lt. Commander 
Hutchinson, Acacia Mutual. 

Dr. J. Albert Avrack, vice president, 
United States Life, will discuss world 
wide underwriting, with discussion | 
Dr. R. C. Montgomery Manufacturers 
Life, and Dr. J. Travenick, Occidental 
Life. Dr. E. L. Faust, head of Tulan 
University tropical diseases department, 
will discuss tropical medicine, with Dr. 
Karl W. Anderson, Northwestern Na- 
tional, among those discussing tlie 
paper. Leigh Cruess, vice president 2» 
manager of selection, Mutual Life, will 
talk of factors which influence morta’ ty 
trends, with discussion by Pearce Sh: 
herd, second vice president, Prudent «l 
al Dr. Gordon C. Thompson, Northen 

ize, 





U. S. LIFE RED CROSS QUOT’ 
Home office employes of the Uni «d 
States Life, New York City, during ‘ic 


recent Red Cross Drive exceeded thir 


own quota by 12'1%4%. The total contri! 

tion represented an increase of almost 
32% over their 1943 donation. The drive 
was under the direction of Chairn 1 
Rose C. Brown, head of the departni at 
of issue, who was assisted by a com: 

tee composed of Dorothy Odell, A: ce 


Stuck, Margaret Boyle and Anne Bar« ’s. 
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Billion Dollar Housing 
Sale Nears Conclusion 


150 MILLIONS SOLD IN _ 1943 





Bulk of Properties Acquired by Life 
Insurance Companies During De- 
pression Now Sold 





With the sale last year of more than 
48150,000,000 in urban housing which had 
heen acquired by mortgage foreclosure 
during the depression, the United States 
life insurance companies are nearing 

» conclusion of the turnover of such 
eroperties taken over since 1929, it is 
reported by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. In the years since 1929, nearly 
billion dollars’ worth of urban hous- 
ing properties came into the possession 
of the companies through mortgage de- 
fault, the Institute reports. The aggre- 
cate, about half apartment house, repre- 
sented housing for nearly 1,000,000 per- 
sons, 


Bulk of Properties Now Sold 


The bulk of these properties has now 
heen sold, with no overall loss to 
policyholders. They are now in the 
hands of individual owners, in many 
cases worth more than they were when 
taken over, through extensive rehabili- 
tation and improvement work. Although 
they had all been sound properties 
when the mortgage was written amply 
warranting the indebtedness, the cir- 
cumstances which brought about the de- 
fault in most cases also caused deteri- 
oration of the properties, often to a 
state making them unsalable. These 
conditions were largely rectified and the 
homes and apartments returned to the 
community standard before an attempt 
was made to market them. 

The job of returning the housing to 
individual owners, now nearly com- 
pleted, has been only half of the urban 
real estate undertaking of the life in- 
surance companies. In these same 
years, another billion dollars of city 
business properties was forced on them 
through foreclosures. These included 
theatres, department stores, hotels, fac- 
tories warehouses, office _ buildings, 
schools, churches and practically every 
type of city business property. They 
were located throughout the United 
States, the greatest volume being in 
Chicago, Detroit, New York and Phila- 
delphia, but almost every city in the 
country being represented in the list. 

The rehabilitation work was even 
greater on the business properties than 
on the housing units, as it often in- 
volved complete rebuilding to bring the 
structures into keeping with a changed 
community situation. As a result of 
the rehabilitation, most of these were 
returned to full community usefulness 
and were made income producing prop- 
erties. They are now being sold for in- 
dividual owner-operation, though they 
are the last on the list to find buyers, 
as they represent relatively large in- 
vestments. 

This whole program has been effected 
without curtailing the financing aid ex- 
tended by the life insurance companies 

property owners throughout the 
country. 





ELECT ERNEST A. CRANE 


Northwestern Mutual General Agents 
\ssociation, at its annual meeting in 
Chicago recently, elected Ernest A. 
‘rane, Indianapolis, president to suc- 
ced Herbert L. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Crane is a trustee of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters. James 
‘1. Copeland, Davenport, was named 
ecretarv and treasurer to succeed Roger 
Clark, Pittsburgh. District vice presi- 
cents elected are Roger Baldwin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Zone 1; Charles H. 
ickert, Detroit, Zone 2; Sam Erickson, 
Mankato, Minn., Zone 3. 





FREID AGENCY REPORT 
The Isadore Freid Agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, closed March with a_ paid 
business of $1,172,000. This is the fourth 
consecutive month the Freid Agency has 
reported over $1,000,000. 


HOME LIFE CLU ASSOCIATION 





M. P. Ford Heads Organization; Full- 
time Fieldmen with CLU Designation 
Eligible for Membership 


The formation of a Chartered Life 
Underwriters Association of the Home 
Life Insurance Co. has been announced 
by the association’s president, M. P. 
Ford, Boston. Solomon Huber, general 
agent, Oshin and Huber Agency, New 
York, is to be the association’s vice 
president and Lantz L. Mackey, De- 
troit, will serve as secretary-treasurer. 
The principal objective of the associa- 
tion as outlined by Mr. Ford are: To 
maintain and stimulate interest in effec- 
tive and constructive service; to coop- 
erate with the home office and the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
in helping to disseminate information 
and material; to foster development and 
growth of the CLU movement: to pro- 
vide a medium for exchange of ideas in 
advanced life underwriting which will 
further the professional concept ex- 
pressed in Home Life’s planned estates. 

Any member of the Home Life’s full- 
time field organization who now holds 
the CLU designation is automatically 
eligible for membership in the associa- 
tion. At the present time this repre- 
serts 11% of the company’s active or- 
ganization, 





COMMISSIONERS, ZONE 2, MEET 
Commissioners in Zone 2 of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners will hold their spring meet- 
ing at Raleigh, N. C., April 28, it is 
announced by George A. Bowles, Vir- 
ginia commissioner, who is manager for 
the zone. The meeting will be given 
over to discussion of examination work 
and any other problems which mav 
arise. Charles F. J. Harrington, Massa- 
chusetts commissioner, has accepted an 
invitation to be present and make a talk. 
He is president of the National Asso- 
ciation. James M. McCormick, Tennes- 
see commissioner, has also been invited 
to make a talk but has not vet indi- 
cated whether he will be able to be 
present. States represented in the zone 
are Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Maryland. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The District of 
Columbia is also included. Commis- 
sioner McCormick of Tennessee is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association. 


CHICAGO CONGRESS SPEAKERS 

The sales congress of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
April 22, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association, will 
feature seven outstanding personal pro- 
ducers, it is reported by Robert R. Reno, 
Jr., chairman of the sales congress 
committee. Those taking part who will 
discuss “Tested Methods of Attack” in- 
clude Albert W. Trebilcock, agency di- 
rector, New York Life, Chicago; Joseph 
G. Carmen, The Prudential. Chicago; 
Russell C, Whitney, CLU, Connecticut 
Mutual, Chicago; Harold Baird, Metro- 
politan Life, Chicago; Harry R. Schultz, 
CLU, Mutual Life of New York, Chi- 
cago; Corrine V. Loomis, CLU, asso- 
ciate general agent, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton; Alfred J. Ostheimer, 3rd, North- 
western Mutual Life, Philadelphia. Miss 
Loomis will talk on “Consistency Wins.” 
Mr. Ostheimer, who is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, will dis- 
cuss “Reinforcements.” 


L. L. GRAHAM HAS RECOVERED 

Vice President L. L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, has returned to 
the office after a serious illness. Work- 
ing in his yard, Mr. Graham stepped 
on a rake and was hit in the face by 
the handle. Erysipelas developed and 
physicians expressed the opinion the in- 
fection might well have proved fatal 
if it had not been for the use of “sulfa” 
drugs. 





S. Ogden, Northern Life, has been ap 
pointed district manager at Toronto, in 
charge of a new agency being estab- 
lished there. E. Cardinal, Alexandria, 


Ont., has been appointed district super- 
visor. 

















No More of This! 


This once familiar scene is a thing of the past 


in Connecticut Mutual offices. 


The Company’s new illustration book has 
made it a lot easier for agents to figure policy 
illustrations. It replaces the old Dividend Book. 
It avoids the innumerable cross references to the 
Rate Book and Dividend Book. It eliminates 


much addition and multiplication. 


By thus lightening the 
burden of office detail 
The Connecticut Mutual 
agent can have more 
time and energy for 
Field work —the job that 


really counts. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford 
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Position of the Trust In Pension 
And Profit Sharing Planning 
Esmond D. Gardner 


Second Vice 


President, Chase National Bank, N. Y. City 


Part III. 


It is customary to prevent a member 
from assigning his interest and, in that 
event, there should be a provision to 
hat effect. In addition, the state of 
jurisdiction of the trust should be set 
forth, and in this connection there are 
certain advantages under New York 
laws which are sometimes overlooked. 
They result from the fact that our state 
legislature some years ago granted ex- 
ceptions to pension trusts from the usual 
rules against perpetuities and against 
accumulations. An employes’ trust which 
complies with the Internal Revenue 
Regulations is a permanent and continu- 
ing program and persons not yet in 
being may become members thereunder. 
Consequently, the Rule against Per- 
petuities, sometimes called the suspen- 
sion of the power of alienation, may 
become applicable, as well as any rule 
against accumulations. 


When to Use Entity; What Entity Does 


The powers and duties which have 
been discussed may, of course, be altered 
to serve the purposes of a particular 

se, but the main point is that the ex- 
ecution of a trust agreement creates a 
new entity, a trustee, and furnishes that 
entity with characteristics which are de- 
signed to enable that entity to perform 
the function of serving as the inde- 
pendent party in connection with the 
financing of a pension plan. 

The next questions, then, are when 
should such an entity be used and what 
does that entity actually do? 

The question of the necessity or ad- 
visability of using the separate entity 
of a trustee arises only when the con- 
tributions of an employer are made in 
advance of benefit payments, or, in other 
words, when a funded method of financ- 
ing is used, A trustee is always used if 
the contributions are invested as a trust 
fund, is practically always used if the 
contributions are invested in individual 
annuity contracts, and is sometimes 
used if the contributions are invested 
in a group annuity contract. 


Group Annuity Contracts 


When a group annuity contract is to 
be purchased, there is no need for a 
trustee for tax deduction purposes, but 
there are cases where the use of a 
trustee is necessary or advisable. 

The first is a case in which a provi- 
sion of the plan requires the use of 
some measure of discretion. An example 
of such a provision would be one au- 
thorizing the payment of the then cash 
value upon severance of employment 
instead of arranging for the payment of 
that benefit in the form of an annuity 
beginning at normal retirement age 
Another example would be a provision, 
in a plan granting full withdrawal 
equities, which authorizes the payment 
at any time to a member of his then 
ash value in order to help in the event 

financial emergencies. Probably the 
most important use of a trustee in con- 
nection with group annuity contracts is 
where, for example, the program includes 
both a group contract for basic benefits 
and individual contracts for benefits on 
compensation in excess of a certain 
amount. 

In those cases where a group annuity 
contract is purchased, through a trustee, 
the trustee must execute the contract 
after first being assured that the terms 
are satisfactory. Thereafter, the pre- 
miums are paid when due out of funds 

ontributed for that purpose. Adjust- 
ments due to severances of employment, 
the inclusion of new members, and 
changes in effective compensations, are 
made by the trustee who also admin 
isters the provisions that require discre- 


tion, or carries out the decisions of the 
retirement committee if that discretion 
is vested in such a committee. 

The direct purchase, that is, without 
the use of a trustee, of individual in- 
surance company annuity contracts ap- 
pears to be permissible under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. However, prac- 
tically all pension plans which use this 
vehicle of financing do use a trustee. 
One reason for this is that the tax laws 
are specific when a trustee is used, and 
another is that the direct purchase 
seems to be more nearly an immediate 
transfer to the employes than a pension 
plan. Of course, if a trustee is not used, 
then credits upon death and/or sever- 
ance cannot be taken for the benefit 
of remaining members. Furthermore, if 
life insurance contracts (not annuity 
contracts) are used in combination with 
general securities, then a_ trustee is 
necessary. 

Contract Title Resides in Trustee 

When the whole, or a part, of the 
corpus of a pension trust is invested in 
individual annuity contracts, the trustee 
purchases the contracts which then be- 
come assets of the pension trust. Title 
to the contracts resides in the trustee. 
The trustee, in addition to the exami- 
nation and execution of the trust agree- 
ment, must also examine and in most 
cases execute the applications for the 
contracts as well as examine the actual 
contracts when received. Accurate and 





sented. 


of his own. The territory: 


120 West 57th Street 





Vv. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — | 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are ‘interested write, 


New York, N. Y. 








detailed records must be maintained for 
each member showing as to each con- 
tract (a) the name of the issuing com- 
pany, (b) the type of contract, (c) the 
amount of the benefit, (d) the maturity 
date of the contract, (e) the amount 
and due date of the premium, (f) the 
name of the beneficiary. The trustee 
pays the premiums out of funds avail- 
able for the purpose and also takes care 
of all changes in beneficiaries, as well 
as adjustments caused by changes in 
effective compensation, 

When the contributions are to be 
invested as a trust fund, a trustee is 
required. In that case, the amounts paid 
to the trustee are invested and the 
income accumulated. The trustee holds 
title to the assets consisting of securi- 
ties, cash and other property, which are 
segregated and kept as an entirely sep- 
arate fund ‘to provide the payments re- 
quired under the plan; such payments 
can be made by the trustee directly 
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Lo] 
Headquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


“Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
Pola Male Adelle lolaey-Ciiel atom Mal-b mela-Me loco) col -te| 
the same diligent cooperation and staff 
assistance that made this hotel the con- 
vention center when occasions were more 


elaborate. .Wartime regulations and re- 


strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
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the beneficiaries, The trustee collects all 
income when due, watches for notices 
of security redemptions, and may |x 
called upon at any time to exercise any 
of the powers granted by law or sne- 
cifically set forth in the agreement. The 
trustee must also keep accurate and 
complete records of all transactions. 
Periodic statements of accounts are 
usually rendered. The trustee must also 
file the required income tax returns and 
data and also information returns on 
distributions to beneficiaries (Internal 
Revenue form 1041) when necessary. 

Bonus or profit-sharing plans involy- 
ing deferred distribution require thx 
services of a trustee. A trustee of a 
bonus or profit-sharing trust may have 
the same characteristics, that is, he 
clothed with the same powers, and 
would also have very much the same 
duties, as a trustee of a pension trust. 

The investments in a_ profit-sharing 
trust, however, can be made separately, 
for an account in the name of each: in- 
dividual member or they can be made 
in solido for all members. 

Under the first procedure, there are 
identifiable assets for each such account. 

Under the latter procedure, each mem- 
ber’s account has an undivided interest 
in the general fund. This interest is 
usually computed on the basis of a frac- 
tion, having the contributions for a par- 
ticular member’s account as the numera- 
tor and the total contributions for all 
members’ accounts as the denominator. 
The death or severance of employment 
of a member may give rise to adminis 
trative problems for the trustee under 
the in solido procedure. 

The word “trustee” has been used 
the singular. Two or more individuals 
can, of course, be appointed as co- 
trustees or a corporate fiduciary nz ee 
with one or more individuals. Any ind 
vidual who could act as trustee of a 
personal voluntary trust, or a corpora- 
tion with fiduciary powers, can be ap- 
pointed as a ‘trustee of a pension or 
bonus or profit-sharing trust. The riglit 
of a corporation to act as trustee ce- 
pends upon the laws of the various 
states. In New York, the banking law 
forbids any corporation other than a 
bank with fiduciary powers or a trust 
company from acting as a trustee. 


[The End] 





The members of the Santa Monica 
Life Underwriters Association heard in 
address recently by Jack Anderson, 
pilot, on Be ge and Live in the Atet 
He told of his experience after havi 
made a forced landing 





S. E. Fletcher has been appointed ( 
trict manager at North Bay under 
Northern Ontario agency of the Gre: 
West Life, according to a recent co! 
pany announcement. He became as 
ciated with the company in 1942. 

Walter J. Stoessel, general agent, } 
tional Life of Vermont, Los Angeles, | 
been chosen viee chairman of the life 
surance committee of the Los Angel 
Chamber of Commerce. 























\‘hert Hirst, counsel for the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
nenting on the status of pension plans 
under the 1942 Revenue Act and the July, 
194°. regulations, submits briefly some 
of the informative aspects of pension 
lavning needed by producers to discuss 


this subject with clients. Mr. Hirst points 
out that the difference between a pension 
trust and an annuity plan is: 

“\ pension trust operates under a writ- 
ten instrument, the pension trust agree- 
ment, This agreement trust names a 
trustee and contains detailed provisions as 
to the rights of the employes both before 
and after retirement, usually also in case 
of voluntary or involuntary separation 
from the service of the employer, etc. 
An annuity plan, however, as defined by 
Section 23 (p) (1) (B), is a plan under 
which payments are made toward the pur- 
chase of retirement annuities directly from 
an insurance company. Under such a plan 
no trustee is required. 

“Every pension plan must be compre- 
hensive and actuarially sound so as to 
fulfill its purpose; that is, to provide pen- 
sions for retiring employes. A plan, be it 
a pension trust or annuity plan or a com- 
bination of both, is either exempt or not 
exempt. It is exempt from income tax if 
it meets certain requirements. If it does 
not meet these requirements it is not ex- 
empt. 

Exempt Pension Plan 

“Under an exempt pension plan, the 
employe does not begin to pay income tax 
until he begins to receive benefits. His 
tax status is regulated by Section 165 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which reads 
as follows: 

“*Taxability of beneficiary. The amount 
actually distributed or made available to 
any distributee by any such trust shall 
be taxable to him, in the year in which 
so distributed or made available, under 
Section 22 (b) 2, as if it were an annuity 
the consideration for which is the amount 
contributed by the employe, except that 
if the total distributions payable with re- 
spect to any employe are paid to the dis- 
tributee on account of the employe’s sep- 
aration from the service, the amount of 
such distribution to the extent exceeding 
the amounts contributed by the employe, 
shall be considered a gain from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset held for 
more than six months,’ ” 

Non-Exempt Pension Plans 


Mr. Hirst remarks that under a non- 
exempt pension plan two alternatives must 
be considered: “The employe’s rights un- 
der this plan either are non-forfeitable at 
the time the employer’s contribution is 
made, or they are forfeitable. If they are 
lorieitable' they do not constitute income 
'o the employe nor may the employer de- 
duct them as business expenses. If they 
are non-forfeitable then they are income 
‘o the employe, and deductible by the em- 
ployer if the amount of the contribution 
plus all other compensation paid to the 
employe all together constitute reasonable 
compensation for his services. See Sec- 

n 23 (p) (1) (D) and in Section 19.23 

' (1) (D)-1 of Regulation 103. 

_ The term ‘non-forfeitable’ is defined by 
gulation 103, Section 19.165 (c)-1, to 
an that ‘there is no contingency (at 
, time when the contribution is paid) 
cer the plan which may cause the em- 

‘ye to lose his rights in the contribu- 
That is illustrated by examples. 
cftect, they indicate that a contribution 
leemed to be forfeitable only when the 
‘n provides that upon leaving the em- 
‘yment the employe shall not be en- 
ed to any benefits. The possibility that 

employe may not live to retirement 

‘s€ Or may enjoy benefits only a brief time 
‘cr retirement does not make his bene- 
s forfeitable.” 

_tressing the main points of the act and 
‘egulation 103, containing exhaustive and 
ivolved provisions determining exemp- 


on, Mr. Hirst says: 
gain, both the act and the regulation 


“A 


Hirst Comments on Pension Plan Status 


concern themselves to quite some extent 
with pension plans existing at the time 
the 1942 amendments went into effect. 
We are concentrating our attention, how- 
ever, on the provisions dealing with pen- 
sion plans now being made, without at- 
tempting to trace the variations between 
pension plans made prior to January 1, 
1942, and those made after that date. 

“These provisions are found under two 
headlines. A pension trust is exempt if 
it complies with the provisions of Section 
165 of the Internal Revenue Code; an 
employer may deduct contributions to such 
a plan within the limits provided by Sec- 
tion 23 (p) of the Code. Section 165 is 
a part of Supplement E, Estates and 
Trusts, of the code. Supplement E deals 
with the separate taxation of certain 
trusts. In certain cases, a trust constitutes 
an independent taxpayer and has to pay 
a tax of its own. Thus, for insance, un- 
der certain conditions if a trust is made 
for the purpose of accumulating income 
for unborn or unascertained persons, the 
income of the trust is not taxable to the 
grantor but to the trustee (see Section 161, 
Internal Revenue Code). Section 165 is 
a part of that Supplement E and exempts 
an employe’s trust from taxation as an 
independent taxpayer, if it falls within the 
detailed provision of that section. These 
are: 

“1, The contributions paid by the em- 
ployer or employe or both must be ‘for 
the purpose of distributing to such em- 


. ployes or their beneficiaries the corpus an1 


income of the fund accumulated by the 
trust in accordance with such plan’ (Sec- 
tion 165 (1) ). 

“2. It must be ‘impossible, at any time 
prior to the satisfaction of all liabilities 
with respect to the employes and _ their 
beneficiaries under the trust, for any part 
of the corpus or income to be used for, 
or diverted to, purposes other than for 
the exclusive benefit of his employes or 
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their beneficiaries.’ (Section 165 (a) (2).) 

“The provision for impossibility of di- 
version is, of course, the crux of the ex- 
emption. If diversion were possible, em- 
ployers could make excessive contributions 
during high tax rate years and recoup 
parts thereof in years when tax rates are 
low.” 


REPORTS ON PACIFIC MUTUAL 








Garrison Approves Setting Aside $750,000 
for Restoring Non-cancellable A, & 
H. Policyholders’ Benefits 


Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison, of California, in his report to 
Governor Earl Warren for the month of 
February, has this to say relative to 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

“Members of the Department have 
been engaged in research and confer- 
ences with officers and members of the 
board of directors of Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. on the subject of further 
restoration of benefits to holders of non- 
cancellable accident and health policies. 
As a result, the board of directors, with 
the approval of the Commissioner, has 
authorized the setting aside of $750,000 
to be used for such restoration. The 
setting aside of this very substantial 
amount was made possible by reason of 
the very successful year enjoyed by this 
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E. N. Polisher’s Book on 
Estate Planning, Tax Saving 


Edward N. Polisher, who has been a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar for the 
past twenty years, is author of the book 
“Estate Planning and Estate Tax Sav- 
ing.” Mr. 
1943 Institute of 
New York University, and is a frequent 
contributor to publications dealing with 


Polisher was lecturer at the 


Federal Taxation at 


tax problems. 

The author devotes several chapters 
to Pennsylvania laws. They include “In- 
heritance Taxation in Pennsylvania,” 
“Treatment of Specific Transfers for 
Pennsylvania Inheritance Tax” and 
“Pennsylvania Inheritance Tax for the 
Future.” 

On life insurance Mr. Polisher deals 
with such topics as incidents of owner- 
ship; direct and indirect payment of 
premiums by the insured; direct and 
indirect premium payments—life insur- 
ance for business purposes; charitable 
beneficiaries of insurance proceeds and 
transfers of life insurance policies. 

On the uses to which life insurance 
may be put to aid in the planning of the 
estate the author points out the function 
of life insurance as a tax saver and its 
part in estate planning. “In the con- 
sideration of any estate plan,” Mr. 
Polisher says, “life insurance will play 
an important, if not often a dominant 
role. It is adaptable for use in count- 
less situations and under varying cir- 
cumstances to assure security to the de- 
cedent’s beneficiaries, to provide liquid- 
ity in the estate, to furnish a ready 
market for the conversion into cash of 
assets in the estate which would nor- 
mally be unmarketable except at sacri- 
fice and, lastly to effect savings in es- 
tate taxes.” 

Estate Planning and Estate Tax Sav- 
ing is published by George T. Bisel 
Company, Philadelphia. 

DES MOINES A. & H. MEETING 

The Des Moines Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters will hold 
its second annual meeting on May 26, 
it is announced by Martin Seltzer of 
Kansas City Life, president of the asso- 
ciation. Invitations will be extended to 
accident and health underwriters over 
the state to attend the meeting. A golf 
tournament will be held in the aiter- 
noon with a dinner and a business meet- 
ing in the evening with a program of 
entertainment. 

The life insurance agents of the coun 
try have been responsible for the sale of 
more than five billion dollars of War 


Bonds since Pearl Harbor, 
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AVIATION INSURANCE STUDY 

The study of aviation insurance re- 
leased by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at Washington just as the hearings on 
the subject were initiated in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee concludes a work 
which has been in progress for many 
months, 

In assembling its facts and recom- 
mendation CAB had the benefit of the 
research and knowledge of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Paul J. Molnar, 
rating bureau of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York, the only state which 
thus far has undertaken any regulation 
of aviation insurance. 

CAB report is a long one, with thirty- 
nine pages and an appendix of twenty 
more, covering all phases of aviation 
underwriting, Its most significant fea- 
tures are its lack of criticism of present 
aviation underwriting with the excep- 
tion that it finds a lack of competition 
and its recommendation that aviation 
contribute to the self- 
insurance 


underwriters 
regulation of the aviation 
market. 

It points out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a well-defined interest in 
the promotion and development of all 
aspects of aviation and since aviation 
insurance can have an important influ- 
ence upon the development and expan- 
sion of aviation, the Federal Govern- 
ment naturally will have “an interest 
in seeing that the American insurance 
market so functions that it makes the 
maximum contribution to that develop- 
ment and expansion.” There is no sug- 
gestion in the study that the Federal 
Government should enter into the avia- 
tion insurance market or should under- 
take to regulate it. On the contrary, 
there is offered every incentive to the 
American aviation market to expand in 
keeping with the expansion of the avia- 
tion industry itself, 

Particularly in the reinsurance mar- 
ket, the CAB wants to see the resources 
of American insurance companies, fire, 
marine and casualty, utilized to the full- 
est extent. It finds that the present rela- 
tions among the three aviation under- 
writing groups are so profitable to them 
as to preclude any incentive for the 
present underwriting groups to develop 
an independent American reinsurance 
market for aviation insurance. It also 
finds many American insurance com- 
panies not at present participating in 


underwriting aviation risks which are 
interested in so doing. It mentions the 
proposal of D. DeR. M. Scarritt, man- 
ager of the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers to form an American reinsurance 
pool and says that American insurance 
facilities, if properly organized, can 
compete successfully with foreign rein- 
surance, 

The study points to the formation of 
an American marine insurance syndi- 
cate back in the 1920’s as a problem 
analogous to that of formation of an 
American aviation reinsurance pool and 
says that Congress enacted legislation 
declaring that nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws should be construed to 
declare illegal an association entered 
into by marine insurance companies for 
the purpose of transacting marine insur- 
ance and reinsurance business in the 
United States and foreign countries. In 
so doing, the report indirectly offers the 
suggestion that if and when the Ameri- 
can companies form an aviation insur- 
ance pool it might be the part of wis- 
dom to invite to its meetings repre- 
sentatives of the CAB as the marine 
syndicate invites to its meetings a repre- 
sentative of the Maritime Commission 
to .permit observation of its practices. 

Incidentally, prompt distribution of 
copies of the CAB study to interested 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is another evidence 
of the service rendered by the insurance 
department of that organization of 
which Paul L. Hardesty is manager. 

PENSION PLAN SUMMARY 

Pension Planning Corporation, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York, says the em- 
ployer’s approach to the consideration 
of an employe benefit program should 
be based on whether the plan will ac- 
complish the four important business 
purposes related to employe morale, 
efficiency and = minimizing 
strikes. A plan meeting these objectives 
is apt to be as permanent as the busi- 
ness itself and independent of the fluc- 
tuations in tax rates. 

The eight common problems which 
develop in the average case today are 
these: 

Plans of closely held corporations, 
high fixed overhead, emphasis on the 
tax aspects, qualifying the plan, cover- 
age, pension vs. profit-sharing plan, pen- 
sion vs. employe benefit program and 
financing vehicles to be used. 

All of above problems illustrate and 


turn-over, 
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BRADLEY SLAYTON 


Bradley Slayton, of the Slayton Insur- 
ance Agency at Annapolis, Md., will be 
married soon to Lieutenant Theodore 
Sibley, U. S. N. R., of Jenkintown, Pa. 
Miss Slayton has been managing the 
Slayton Insurance Agency since her 
father was called into active service as 
a captain in the United States Navy. 
Her brother is a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, and her sister is an ensign 
in the WAVES. Lieutenant Sibley is 
teaching at the Naval Academy. 

* * x 

R. Rawls Woodward, owner of the 
Woodward and Elam agency at Suffolk, 
Va., who is serving with the armed 
forces in the Southwest Pacific as a 
captain of Marines, was recently com- 
mended by Admiral William F. Halsey 
for devotion to duty during a_land- 
ing in Bougainville. Captain Wood- 
ward, a graduate of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, entered the service in 
July, 1942, and has been in the South 
Pacific since March, 1943. 

x * * 


Harry W. Mason, secretary of the 
America Fore Group, and new chairman 
of the recently organized Arizona Ad- 
visory Committee, made his annual visit 
to the State of Arizona to discuss com- 
pany business with Lee E. Colburn, 
state agent for the company in Phoenix, 
and various agents throughout the state. 

Mr. Mason, who is located in San 
Francisco, will be best man at the wed- 
ding in Phoenix, April 8, of Clarence 
W. Lord, engineer with the America 
Fore Group in California, and Miss Ar- 
menta Rhew, of, Phoenix. 


President H. F. Ogden and Vice 
President C. B. Gamble of the Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire, of Baltimore, have 
been in Los Angeles on a visit .to the 
local office, and will go to San Fran- 
cisco from there. 

* * 

Jonathan Booth Hill, son of Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. John Hill, was born last 
month. John Hill, assistant to President 
George Willard Smith, New England 
Mutual, is serving as an officer on 
U. S. S. Bataan, an aircraft carrier. 





emphasize the importance of starting an 
employe benefit program with sound 
business objectives rather than a tax 
“bargain” as the motivating influence, 
and it is also evident that agents 
should not be too ambitious in entering 
this field as there is no life insurance 
activity where equipment and knowl- 
edge are more essential. 


W. J. Thompson, vice president, (- | }e 
Indemnity, in charge of its New ‘ ork 
offices, observed his twenty-fifth ni 
versary with the company recently and 
so did his secretary, Mary Hagerty, «ho 
is popularly known to brokers and 
agents doing business with the office as 
“Aunt Mary”. Both served the late 
Thomas J. Grahame of the Globe for 
many years, Miss Hagerty as his si cre- 
tary and Mr. Thompson as first liet‘en- 
ant on production. Frank Saylor, «sso- 
ciate manager, bonding department of 
the Globe, also observed his twenty- 
fifth milestone not so long ago. To all 
three appropriate recognition was paid 
by the company. 

* * 

Wendell D. Hill, comptroller of the 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
has been elected Exalted Ruler of the 
B.P.O.E. in his home city. Mr. Hill has 
been connected with Provident’s home 
office since February, 1925, 

* * * 


David L. Tynes, Louisville, Ky., who 
has been assistant state insurance <irec- 
tor, resigned his post at Frankfort, Ky, 
to which he was named on January 18, 
by Governor Sim Willis. Mr. Tynes 
stated that he was returning to his old 
post at Louisville as an official of a 
hospital insurance association. He was 
formerly a resident, of Ashland, Ky. 


Lewis W. S. Chapman, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, editor of its 
managers magazine, was the guest 
speaker at the April luncheon-meeting 
of Life Agency Managers, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va. His subject was “Managing 
the Manager.” 

ee 

James B. Kennedy, Jr., supervisor, 
Raymond F. Thorne Agency, Berkshire 
Life, New York City, was recently com- 
missioned a lieutenant (j. g.) in the U. 
S. Naval Reserve. 

* x 

Herrick C. Brown, manager, Oakland 
Ordinary agency, The Prudential, Berke- 
ley, Cal., will this month complete 


twenty-five years of service with the 
company, 





W. E. Mallalieu (left) and Vice Admiral 
Russell R. Waesche 


Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche 
(right), Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, presents to W. E. 
Mallalieu (left), general manager 0 the 
National Board of Fire Underwr: ers. 
the Coast Guard’s Shield of Hono» tor 
an outstanding contribution to the por! 
security program. 

* * 

H. Crandall Mason of the depart:et!! 
of field training & Service, John /ian- 
cock, addressed the recent meeting 0! 
the Association of General Agents and 
Managers of Hartford. 
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Home of New York Plays Part in 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus 

lhe Home Insurance Co. of New York 
had good reason to be proud of its partici- 
pation in the Ringling Bros, and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus which opened its season 
in New York City on Wednesday evening 
of this week. In addition to being one of 
the principal insurers of the “Big Show,” 
the Home was honored in having two ar- 
ticles appearing in the “Circus Magazine,” 
official program of the show, written by 
Kenneth H. Dunshee, public relations man- 
ager of the Home Fleet. Mr. Dunshee, 
furthermore, directed the setting for the 
front cover picture of the “Circus Mag- 
azine,’ showmg Ernestine Clarke, the high 

“ 
trapeze performer, and Lou Jacobs, “world 
renowned clown,” enacting the scene “The 
Beauty and the Buffoon.” This picture 
originally occupied the front cover of 
“News from Home,” house organ of the 
Home Fleet, and due credit was given in 
the “Circus Magazine.” 

Interesting thing about this front cover 
scene was that it is being reenacted daily 
before thousands of visitors to the circus 
who, as the opening grand march is in 
progress, will see Clown Jacobs kneeling 
to present Miss Clarke with the red rose 
scen in the picture. 

In his first article entitled “Funny Busi- 
ness” Mr. Dunshee shows the results of 
an intensive study made of circus clowns 
who, “as merchants of mirth, will trade 
you a bruise for a chuckle or a laceration 
for a belly laugh any day.” He points 
to the many outstanding performers since 
the first clown performance in America 
nearly 200 years ago, noting in the pass- 
ing that Tony Pastor was first a clown 
and so was the original Pat Rooney: also 
Billie Burke’s father. He says that Uncle 
Sam looks like he does in caricature prin- 
cipally because of the make-up and dress 
of Dan Rice. “Also famous in the old 
school were Harry Wentworth, Archie 
Madden, Joe Pentland, Dick Sands and 


Den Stone,” says Mr. Dunshee. 


_ Many circus-goers will agree with Mr. 
unshee’s conclusion: “Being funny is a 
rious business. If you don’t think so 
: would be easily convinced by the in- 
tcnsity of professional conversation along 
clown alley—even if approximately 50% 
such talk would be unintelligible to 

u unless you happen to be hep to circus 
rgon. Whether you try to deglamorize 

‘owns out of their white faces by con- 
lering them even as you and I, or go 
to a frenzy of Pagliaccian worship, they 
ill belong to one of the oldest, unspoiled 
ofessions in the world. 

“Some have been heroes, some have 
cen quiet, efficient little fellows, some 
ive died to make you laugh—and you 
ver even knew it.” 

Writing under a pen name, Dave De- 
mp, Mr, Dunshee also tells the interest- 

'g story of “Clown Make-Up,” saying 
‘at there are nearly as many different 
<inds of make-up as there are clowns: 
‘© writes : 

“Each clown feels that he is ethically 

ntitled to his own peculiar style. So im- 











the profession that 


portant is this to 
clowns have been known to leave their 


‘faces’ to succeeding offspring. There 
are many variations between the elegant 
clown and the most fantastic of grotesques. 
The former was originally so deceptively 
lacking in the usual make-up that he often 
defied detection until the audience had 
been ‘taken’.” Then, referring to pencil 
sketches on the page illustrating a few 
of the most popular types of clowns in 
the arena today, Mr. Dunshee says: 

“The classic stand-by since early Eliza- 
bethan days is the neat or white face and 
scalp, Whether clowns wear caps and 
bells, pom-poms, bald front wigs, padded 
wigs, putty noses, rubber ball noses, or 
eyes that pop at you, they are all out for 
one serious thing, to ‘feel’ you’re with 
them when they ‘bust out’ in the walk- 
around.” 

a ore 


Dinner of the Royal-Liverpool 
Guards 


One of the finest company parties I’ve 
attended in some time was the dinner 
given March 30 of the Royal-Liverpool 
Guards, which is the veterans’ organiza- 
tion of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, head- 
ed by Charles E. Black, general adjuster 
of the group. The setting of this affair 
was the Tower club rooms of the Park 
Central Hotel; the hospitality was unex- 
celled; the esprit de corps exactly what 
one would expect among men and women 
who have given twenty-five or more years 
of service to one organization. The guest 
speaker was Captain Arthur Marsden of 
the Royal Navy, a Conservative member 
of Parliament, who is now “on leave” in 
this country as senior staff officer in charge 
of defensive equipment of merchant 
ships and who was a destroyer officer in 
World War I. 

Membership today of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Guards is 359 men and women, which, 
impressively, represents a total service of 
11,380 years. The present membership is a 
sizeable gain over the original membership 
of 138 back in July, 1937, when the or- 
ganization started. One reason for this 
growth is the change in by-laws made 
last January which extended membership 
privileges to all officers of the Groups 
and the 150 William Street Corp., regard- 
less of department, who have given a 
quarter century of service. This brought 
into the Guard the casualty and surety 
members of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
and their spokesman at the dinner was 
Kenneth Spencer, executive director of the 
Globe, Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos. 
He stressed the “family spirit” in his talk 
which theme prevailed throughout the even- 
ing. Mr. Spencer has twenty-seven years’ 
service to his credit. 

President Black, in opening the post- 
prandial part of the evening’s program, 
made the point that expansion of the 
Guard’s membership was in keeping with 
the closer cooperation and coordination 
now existing between the fire and casualty 
sides of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. He 
thought that the 11,380 years of service 
of the Guard members told a dramatic 
story of loyalty and devotion, not only 
of the employe to the company but em- 


. 


ployer to employe. Furthermore, it afford- 
ed a fine example to put before the juniors 
in the organization. 

Harold Warner, United States general 
attorney of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe, could not attend but 
sent a message of regret which was read. 
He retired as United States manager as 
of last January 1, and his successor in 
this post, Harold C. Conick, was present 
to give a delightfully informal talk. He 
declared that the Guards represented the 
backbone of the Royal-Liverpool organiza- 
tion in this country—an evidence of 
strength as impressive to him as the 
massive head office building at 150 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, and the millions 
of dollars of assets in vaults in New York 
and elsewhere in this country. Mr. Conick 
paid tribute to the 850 employes now in 
the armed forces, and there was no fal- 
tering of his voice when he declared that 
“we are going to win the war and when 
we do they will come back to us, we 
hope and pray.” 

To those who have carried on “at home” 
in the past two strenuous years he paid 
this compliment: “You have kept ‘a taut 
ship’ and we are proud of you.” 

Another veteran unable to be present 
was Harold T. Cartlidge, who retired last 
January as deputy United States manager. 
His absence was regretted particularly by 
those long associated with him. It had 
been planned to present him with a ster- 
ling silver turkey tray as a gift from the 
Guards, and this was done by Mr. Black 
at his home last week-end. 

Head table guests besides Messrs. Spen- 
cer and Conick were then introduced by 
Mr. Black and they included Charles A. 
Nottingham, deputy United States mana- 
ger; Clarke Smith, president of the Globe 
Indemnity ; H. C. Houlihan, vice president, 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos.; John 
W. Richardson manager, Brooklyn branch 
office, and William H. Ackerman, cashier 
of the fire companies. Mr. Richardson 
is dean of the Guard in point of service— 
fifty-three years—and Mr. Ackerman is 
dean suffragan, with fifty-two years’ 
service to the organization. Another 
veteran with the same length of service 
is Charles Murray, a porter, also present, 
who was formerly employed by the 
Queen Insurance Co. and whose loyalty 
is outstanding. 

President Black then presented his fel- 
low officers—Richard F, Gibson, Royal In- 
demnity, first vice-president; George A. 
3ernard, second vice president; Minnie L. 
Koelker, secretary; William H. Ackerman, 
treasurer, and the governing committee 
members: E. H. Hill, agency superintend- 
ent, Western department; Edna M. Rabey, 
financial department; August Westphall, 
bonding department, Globe Indemnity, and 
Gregory FE. Bergin, casualty claim depart- 
ment. 

Captain Marsden was in fine form as 
after dinner speaker and held close atten- 
tion as he told of “blitz days” in London 
back in 1940-41, the courageousness of the 
civilian population of the city, especially 
the women, and the dominating spirit of 
the British that they would not permit 
their homeland to be invaded by the Ger- 
mans. This is his second visit of the war 
to the United States and he expressed 
appreciation for the fine welcome and 
many courtesies extended to him. His 
sense of humor and well balanced out- 
looky on the Allied war effort were par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

Speaking portion of the program closed 
with a dramatic talk by Stewart Knight, 
now fire superintendent in the Royal-Liv- 
erpool Montreal branch, who described his 
flight from Norway with his family when 
the Germans invaded that country. He 
had been stationed at Oslo. Among other 
experiences he was arrested as a German 
spy and was released when he displayed 
a Norwegian athletic club pass; fled over 
the Swedish border only to be put into a 
concentration camp; escaped and reached 
Stockholm where Royal-Liverpool friends 
helped him to get across the Siberian 
desert to Japan. For two and a half 
months he and his family went without 
a tub bath. When they finally sailed on 
the “Empress of Russia,” completing a 
20,000 mile journey to Canada, their heart- 
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felt thanks was extended to the world- 
wide representation of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups which had largely made pos- 
sible their trip home. 

J. William Dooley, another Canadian 
present, was introduced by Mr. Black as 
assistant secretary of the Groups in charge 
of the Montreal branch office. 

In closing, Mr. Black spoke appreciative- 
ly of the dinner committee, headed by 
Major C. Reginald Redgrave, who man- 
ages the managerial statistics department 
ot the Groups. One and all present 
rejoiced in Mr. Conick’s announcement 
that more “family parties” of this char- 
acter would be held in the future. 

* * * 


Need For Uniform Retaliatory Laws 
or More Discretion For 
Commissioners 
The operation of state retaliatory laws 
has created some strange and incongruous 
situations in the past and there has been 
little the Insurance Commissioners of the 
states involved could do about it because 
in most states these laws are compulsory, 
specific and allow no discretion to the su- 
pervising official. The whole subject is now 
being surveyed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ committee on laws and legislation 
of which Commissioner C. C, Fraizer, Ne- 
braska, is chairman. Commissioner Fraizer 
has asked each state insurance official to 
give any instances of the effects of invok- 
ing retaliatory laws and his views on the 
subject in preparation for the Commis- 

sioners’ meeting in Chicago in June. 
Commissioner Harlan Justice of West 
Virginia cites a peculiarity of retaliatory 
laws. “It seems,” he says, “that it is more 
or less impossible for any state to invoke 
its retaliatory provisions against some spe- 
cific state without tramping on the toes 
of some innocent bystanding state.” He 
recalls the incident a few years ago when 
Ohio found that, due to some old, out- 
moded law in Massachusetts, resident life 
insurance agents of Ohio were unable to 
secure non-resident life agents’ licenses 
in Massachusetts unless the applicants were 
agents in Ohio for a Massachusetts life 
company and Ohio invoked its retaliatory 
provisions against Massachusetts by raising 
its fee from $2 per year to $100. The 
state manager for the New England Mu- 
tual Life in West Virginia also manages 
the counties in Ohio bordering the Ohio 
River and for twenty years he and several 
of his assistants held non-resident licepses 
in Ohio which permitted them to super- 
vise the business there. These West Vir- 
ginia residents became innocently in- 
volved because they represented a Mas- 
sachusetts company whereas all repre- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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WDC Cover Extended 
Year Without Charge 


JESSE JONES ISSUES STATEMENT 





Says Great Credit Is Due Insurance In- 
dustry for Its Cooperation and 


Assistance 
The War Damage Corporation on 
April 1 announced that all war damage 


policies in force on March 31, are be- 
ing extended automatically for one year 
from expiration without payment of ex- 
tra premiums. Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones stated that no action of 
any kind is required by policyholders to 
keep the insurance in force for the addi- 
tional year. Mr. Jones, who is also 
chairman of the WDC, announced that 
premiums collected up to the beginning 
of this year amounted to $218,000,000, 
after payment of all expenses, with 
claims totalling only $73,000. In addition 
there are about 300 claims being investi- 
gated which arose out of the explosion 
on the destroyer Turner in New York 
harbor, on January 3. 

Mr, Jones said the free extension of 
the insurance coverage for a year was 
“with the approval of the President and 
also with the unanimous approval of 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies participating in the program. 

New insurance, Mr. Jones said, would 
be written to take effect after tod: 1y at 
the present rates and premiums. 


The operations of WDC, which be- 
gan on July 1, 1942, were described by 
Mr. Jones as follows: 


Insurance Companies Commended 

“By operating through the insurance 
industry War Damage Corporation has 
been conducted on an economical basis, 
and great credit is due the insurance in- 
dustry for its cooperation and assist- 
546 fire and eighty-eight casualty 
insurance companies have participated, 
taking an aggregate of 10 per cent of 
the risks and being entitled to 10 per 
cent of any profits. The fire insurance 
companies have a maximum liability of 
$20,000,000 and the casualty companies 
$5,000,000, with maximum possible profits 
of like amounts. Any company that does 
not wish to continue in the underwriting 
will be relieved by War Damage Cor- 
poration, the company withdrawing to 
be relieved of any possible losses and 


ance; 


not to share in any possible profits. It 
is hoped that all companies now in the 
program will continue their participa- 


tion 


ree: Men and Agents 


Praise Howard at Dinner 


S. R. (Cy) Howard, who leit the New 
Jersey field as state agent at the end 
of March, to become assistant secretary 
at the Philadelphia office of the North 
British & Mercantile, got a fine send- 
off Jast Thursday night when about 
ninety of his friends in insurance gave 
him a testimonial dinner at the Essex 
House in Newark. From those present 
he received a war bond and the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association gave 
him a handsome tuna reel. 

Philip M. Winchester, assistant gen- 


eral manager of the Eastern department 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bur- 
eau, was toast master and the speakers 
included Assistant United States Mana- 
gers George H, Duxbury and John L. 
Mylod of the North British; Secretary 
Robert T. Stewart of the North British; 
Stephen P. Ratchford, vice president of 
the Joseph M. Byrne Co. agency of 
Newark; General Agent E. A. Merkl of 
the North British, and members of the 
dinner committee, who were Fred L. 
Bross, Yorkshire, chairman; William T. 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment 


Murphy, 


Factory Insurance Assn. 
Reelects Its Officers 


NEW CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 





Board of Directors and Eastern, West- 
ern and Pacific Regional Advisory 
Committees Named 





Officers of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation elected by the members were 
reelected at the annual meeting in New 
York City last Thursday. Also elected 
were directors and three regional ad- 
visory committees. A new constitution, 
a refinement of the one in effect since 
last July, was adopted. President Cur- 
tis W. Pierce of the FIA was not up 
for reelection as the constitution pro- 
vides that the president be elected by 
the board of directors. 

Those reelected as officers were the 
following: vice president, C. A. Notting- 
ham, Royal-Liverpool Group; secretary, 
Esmond Ewing, Travelers Fire, and 
treasurer, Gilbert Kingan, London & 
Lancashire, 

Following is the board of directors: 
For one year—American, National Fire, 
Automobile. For two years—Continen- 
tal, Great American, Insurance Co. of 
North America. lor three years— 
Aetna, Home, North British & Mercan- 
tile, Firemen’s. The officers and the 
chairmen of the three advisory com- 
mittees of the regional offices are ex- 
officio members of the board of di- 
rectors, 

Regional Committees 
The 


mittee is 


Eastern regional advisory com- 
composed of the following 
companies: Aetna, American, Automo- 
bile, Continental, Fire Association, Great 
American, Hartford Fire, Home, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Phoenix of 
Hartford, National Fire, North British 
& Mercantile, Orient, Royal, Travelers 
Fire and Pearl. 

The Western regional advisory com- 
mittee follows: Hartford Fire, Great 
American, Fire Association, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, Continental, United 
States Fire, Aetna, National Fire, Home, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Fire- 
men’s and Atlas Assurance. 

The Pacific regional advisory commit- 
tee follows: Insurance Co. of N, A,, 





Royal, United States Fire, Home, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, Great American, 
Canadian Fire, Aetna, Hartford Fire, 
Travelers Fire, Fireman’s Fund, Conti- 
nental and American Equitable. 

Bureau; Lloyd C. Griswold, Home; 
Robert F. Moore, Boston, and Edward 
W. Kelly, Hanover. 


All the speakers, who have known Mr. 
Howard for many years at the home 
office or in the New Jersey field, com- 


mended him for his perpetual enthu- 
siasm, and energy, his ability to make 
and hold friends and his clean compe- 


The agents find him 
square and dependable, as well as a 
hard and loyal worker. He was praised 
for his many years of fine work for the 
Blue Goose, in which organization he is 
a deputy most loyal grand gander and 
a past most loyal gander of New York 
City Pond. 


tition in business. 





Harrison and Braidwood 
Executives of North River 


Directors of the North River Insur- 
ance Co. of the Crum & Forster Group 
last week appointed Royle B. Harrison, 
secretary, and P. Johnson Braidwood, 
treasurer. Mr. Harrison has been with 
Crum & Forster twenty-five years, and 
Mr. Braidwood, twenty-eight years, 











N. J. Qualification Bill 


Is Passed Unanimously 


30th branches of the New Jersey leg- 
islature unanimously passed on Monday 
night the agents’ qualification _ bill, 
which then was sent to Governor Edge 
for his approval or rejection. This bill 
was introduced in the Senate on Mon- 
day, March 27, by Senator Charles K. 
3arton, of Passaic, with the strong sup- 
port of the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment and the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

The fact that no opposition at all was 
offered is a high tribute to the hard- 
working members of the agents’ associa- 
tion public relations committee. Sup- 
port for the bill was secured by the 
agents from the New Jersey fire and 
casualty companies, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the casualty 
organizations. For many vears the New 
Jersey agents unsuccessfully sought pas- 


sage of a qualification bill, but strong 
opposition always heretofore was of- 
fered from various insurance company 


sources. 

The qualification bill aims to raise 
standards of insurance producers by 
providing for adequate written examina- 
tions for future applicants for agents’, 
brokers’ or solicitors’ licenses. Provi- 
sions of the bill are not retroactive, ex- 
cept that the Insurance Commissioner 
may call for written examinations such 
Present producers as he may feel should 
be examined to determine their quali- 
fications, 











PPF LOSSES HIGH IN CANADA 





Personal Property Floater Ratio at 67% 
for All Companies; Foreign Com- 
- panies’ Ratio 83% 

With individual insurance company 
losses ranging anywhere up to 331.25% 
of premiums written (an isolated loss 
ratio for one company of 650% on a 
small amount of business) personal 
property insurance in Canada during 
1943 had an unfavorable experience. This 
is revealed in the annual figures made 
public by G. D. Finlayson, Canadian 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Net premiums written were more 
than a million dollars ahead of the 
previous year at $4,458,004, compared 
with the 1942 total of $3,412,987. How- 
ever, net losses incurred were advanced 
from $2,294,892 to $2,986,466, with the loss 
ratios for all the companies just about 
marking time at 66.99% against 67.24% 
for 1943 

The experience for the American com- 
panies operating in Canada was less fa- 
vorable than for the British or the 
Canadian. Foreign companies suffered 
an aggregate loss ratio of 82.70% com- 
pared with 76.19% in 1943. This re- 
sulted from net premiums written of 
$2,084,484 and let losses of $1,723,827. 
The comparative 1942 figures were $1,- 
663,043 and $1,267,027. 

British companies in Canada had net 
premiums written of $1, 607,656 compared 
with $1,102,153 in 1942; net losses in- 
curred were $863,122 against $740,594; 
and the loss ratio dropped to 53.69% 
from 67.20%. 

Straight Canadian companies reported 
a poorer year than in 1942 when pre- 
miums of $765,864 and losses of $399,517 
resulted in a loss ratio of 52.17%. 
Corresponding figures for the previous 
year were $647,791; $287,271 and 44.35%. 
No Canadian company had a loss ratio 
topping 100% 

Inferring that the personal property 
floater policy is getting “kicked around” 
in Canada; that inevitable changes in 
the entire setup of PPF must be forth- 
coming; and that the existing situation 
relating to the PPF is a “sad, sad 
story,” Frank D. Bliss, president of the 
Ontario Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association, has addressed a 
message to all members of the Associa- 
tion deploring existing conditions and 
urging them to take measures to help 
keep the PPF in existence. 





A. R. Phillips President 
Of Great Americ; ;) 


KOOP CHAIRMAN OF THE BOAE) 





Latter Retires as President After S-.- 
ing Company 50 Years; Phillip: 
Vice President Many Years 





At meetings of the boards of direc: +s 
of the Great American Insurance 
American Alliance, and Rochester An 
ican, held April 5, William H. Kk 
who has been president of the ¢ 
panies since 1928, was elected chairn in 
of the board and chief executive offic or. 
Alexander R. Phillips was elected pro .i- 
dent and operating executive. 

Mr. Koop, this year, completes {i/\\ 
years service with the Great Americin 
organization, and Mr. Phillips has been 
associated with the companies since 12. 
Charles D. Arthur (New York office) 
and Walter A. Harvey (Chicago office) 
were appointed assistant secretaries of 
the Great American. 

At the meeting of the board of the 
Great American Indemnity, Jesse S, 
Phillips and Mr, Koop were re-elected 
chairman of the board and president, 
respectively. Ambrose Ryder was _ ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president to 
vice president. 


Read Gives Dates for 


Commissioners’ Meeting 


Jess G. Read, secretary, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
this week issued the following formal 
statement as to date for June meeting 
of the National Association at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

“Because some publications have car- 
ried the dates as June 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
others, including the hotel literature, 
have carried June 15, 16, 17 some con- 
fusion has arisen, and in order to clear 
up the matter in the minds of those 
contemplating attending the meeting 
Secretary Read wishes it to be known 
that the first meeting date of the asso- 
ciation will be Thursday morning, June 
15. The meeting will last through June 
17. The executive committee of the 
association will meet Wednesday after 
noon, June 14. 

“Secretary Read further urges all who 
expect to attend to make immediate 
hotel and transportation reservations.” 


N. J. Acts on PPF Bill 


As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press on Wednesday the personal prop- 
erty floater bill was before the New 
Jersey Senate for action. It was passed 
by the Assembly on Monday. If the bill 
is passed and becomes law in New 
Jersey, inland marine insurance men in 
New York believe New York State may 
lift its ban on this floater form within 
a year, 











MICH. FIRE RATES REDUCED 


A general fire rate reduction has been 
announced for Michigan, the first since 
1929, by Insurance Commissioner David 
A. Forbes. The changes, effective April 
15, will save the public about $1,000,000 
annually. Only exceptions to the reduc- 
tion order the Commissioner said, are 
dwelling risks in unprotected areas, 
sprinklered properties, and _ so-called 
fireproof structures having no exposures 
to non-fireproof construction. He said 
experience had been particularly bad in 
these classifications and no reduction 
was warranted. 





MARINE UNDERWRITERS ELECT 
Henry H. Reed, New York manzer 
for the Insurance Company of North 
America, was reelected president of ‘he 
association of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States at the twenty-si: th 
annual meeting in New York City [iis 
week. Other officers elected were \ ice 
President J. T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & 
Co., and Secretary-Treasurer Fredei ck 
B. ‘McBride, ° Fireman’s Fund. The ©x- 
ecutive secretary is Ernest G. Drive: 
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National Association of Insurance 


Agents, Jackson, 


Miss., April 3-5 





Thomas on Agents’ Obligation in War 


Says Those in Services Must Return to Business Unchanged 
Fundamentally; Decries Efforts to Gain Freedom 
from Burdens Through Political Alchemy 


Decrying the attitude of those who, 
rough some “political alchemy,” seek 
edom from burden-bearing, W. Ray 
omas, Pittsburgh, vice president, Na- 
mal Association of Insurance Agents, 
taiked briefly but earnestly on wartime 
jligations of insurance agents in his 


troductory message as chairman of 
the luncheon session at the mid-year 
iieeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Jackson, Miss., 
\pril 3. 

Speaking of members of the associa- 
tion now serving in the armed forces, 
Mr. Thomas said that many of these 
will never return, but to the others, 
members of the association must be able 
to say straightforwardly : 

“‘You are coming back to a business 
which has not changed in its funda- 
mentals, There is still a place for you. 
The work and effort you have put forth 
in the past to building up a. business 
and establishing a place of respect in 
your community have not been lost. 
See,—we have done our part in main- 
taining the world you knew.’ 


Responsibilities as Citizens 


“Very briefly, but nonetheless with 
the greatest of sincerity and conviction, 
| wish to emphasize the responsibilities 
which are ours now, as loyal citizens 
and as insurance men, in this time of 
war. . 

“In our discussion at this meeting, 
we are deliberating upon the questions 
which confront us as insurance men. We 
are considering, and will continue to 
consider, the problems of a_ business 
world sorely beset by the strains of 
wartime and complicated unduly by the 
efforts of those who would change the 
world in which we live. I maintain,—I 
believe, as I consider you also feel,— 
that these attitudes are motivated by 
langerously selfish desire. 

“We do not ask that there be more 
tor ourselves, or that a freedom from 
hurden-bearing be produced for us by 
some political alchemy, or that we be 
endowed with special privilege. Our ef- 


JUDGE B. MILLER 
Secretary 






Schuyler Studios, Inc. 
W. RAY THOMAS 


forts are and will be based upon a 
solemn understanding that we have a 
continuing obligation to this America 
that we know, and which we desire be 
preserved. 

Support of War Effort 

“Our first effort—our first thought, 
as truly patriotic Americans, must be 
the support of the war effort. The war 
is far from over. On the sands of Anzio, 
—on the atolls, and in the jungles of 
the Pacific, we fear there will still be 
casualties heavy and gruesome, Let us 
not be of the number of those who just 
talk. Let us do more than merely buy 
bonds. Actively support, and urge others 
to support, every effort which will ad- 
vance and victoriously prosecute the 
war. 

“Our enemies would bomb our homes, 
destroy our wives and children were 
they not held at a distance through the 
sacrifice of our brave men. The danger 
has not passed. We would not be good 
Americans, good businessmen, nor good 








GEORGE Duk. FAIRLEIGH 
Asst. Secretary and Treasurer 





Executive Secretaries 
Discuss States’ Rights 


MEET IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 


View Many Problems as Local; Suggest 
National Body Consult With State 
Officers Before Acting 


Jackson, Miss., April 3—The Sunday 
night dinner of the association execu- 
tives’ conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, under the 
supervision of Sherman G. Otstot, sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was an execu- 
tive session to which Secretary Judge 
B. Miller and Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer George DuR, Fairleigh were 
invited. 

Fourteen states were represented but 
several of the “regulars” of the state 
secretaries’ group were missing, includ- 
ing Peyton G. Bethel, of Kentucky, R. 
Lea McClelland, of Louisiana, and 
Henry A. Ritgerod, of Arkansas. 

Legislative problems and _ procedure, 
financial responsibility laws, agency- 
company cooperation and agency quali- 
fication laws were discussed as_ usual 
but a new theme, often brought up 
when two or three state secretaries 
meet, was that of states’ rights. In 
common with all members of the NAIA, 
the association executives are deeply 





insurance men if we let our zeal for 
business overshadow our efforts for our 
country in these days of trial. 


Story of Insurance 


“The story of insurance in the war 
effort is being written on the con- 
tinents of the world, in the skies, on 
ocean waves and ocean depths, and in 
the factories of the nation. Insurance is 
contributing heavily of its strength and 
resources to the fighting power of 
America. 

“It may be needless for me to say 
these things to you. They are so im- 
portant, however, as to merit emphasis 
and repetition. Too, as I address you, 
I also speak over your shoulders to those 
who follow the deliberations of this 
meeting. Let us then forget not our 
responsibilities as citizens. Let the 
spirit of this National Association of 
Insurance Agents be the _ reaffirmaton 
of those fervent principles of patriotic 
devotion, democratic belief, and cour- 


NAIA Headquarters Officers Participating in Mid-Year Meeting at Jackson 


RUSSELL RHODES 
Editor, Agency Bulletin 


ageous action which enabled our fathers 
to establish and maintain this Republic.” 
concerned about centralized control of 
insurance by the Federal Government 
and the resulting decrease in states’ 
rights and control but some of the sec- 
retaries feel that they and the state 
directors must also guard the state 
front and insist on states’ rights for 
association work. 


Problems Are Local 

The secretaries feel that many prob- 
lems of state associations are somewhat 
local in character and can be _ solved 
only by proper attention from the state 
associations. In a friendly way they 
have suggested that the National Asso- 
ciation officials consult with the state 
presidents and secretaries before at- 
tempting through national action to as- 
sist individual states. 

Some of the national leaders were 
fearful or at least non-cooperative when 
the secretaries first started meeting at 
mid-year and annual conventions of the 
NAIA about twelve years ago and the 
secretaries held several secret meetings 
before they were rcognizd and encour- 
aged by the official family. The value of 
round table discussions by the state and 
local secretaries is now generally recog- 
nized. 

The executives’ conference asked AI- 
fonso Johnson, secretary of the Dallas 
Association of Insurance Agents, to con- 
tinue his monthly bulletins to the key 
men until the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee, feeling that this public rela 
tions project is helpful to all state asso- 
ciations. 


FRANCIS T. LUDOLPH ABSENT 

Jackson, Miss., April 3.—Francis T. 
Ludolph, for nearly thirty-five years 
secretary of the Insurance Exchange of 
San Antonio, Tex., who has missed only 
two or three NAIA meetings in the past 
thirty years, is absent from the conven- 
tion here. It has been the custom for 
many vears for him to play the piano 
while William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, 
former NAIA president, sings the open- 
ing and closing songs of the conven- 
tions. 


VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 14-15 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke 
June 14-15. The meeting will be a 
stream-lined wartime conference. No en- 
tertainment is being planned, the idea 
being to devote all available time strictly 
to business, according to Oscar H. West, 
manager of the association. 





GEORGE W. SCOTT 
Educational Director 
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Moreton in Report of Administration 


Stresses NAIA Public Relations 


Says Half-Year Marks Transition From Hope to Reality; Cites 
Difficulties of Washington Representation; Discusses 
Committees, Headquarters Expansion 


In a message concerned largely with 
relations activities, the need for 
representation in Washington, 
the expansion of the headquarters office 
and committee work, President Fred A. 
Moreton, Salt Lake City, Utah, presented 
the report of the administration at the 


public 
effective 


mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Jackson, 
Miss., at the opening session, April 3. 

Mr. Moreton said that in this year 
of transition for the public relations 
program, “transition from a_ hope 
and a fund-raising campaign to practical 
reality” has been achieved. 

“We realized,” he said, “that 
relations work begins at 
We knew that we must have our own 
in order. But we that 
ve had a national job to do in educat- 
ing the membership to their responsibili- 
program. 


gC od 


public home. 


house also knew 


ties in the 
More Intensive Contact 

“As time progressed we have realized 
that 
necessary. The great size of our coun- 
try and the travel difficulties of war- 
impose heavy burdens, but if we 
operate on a_ national scale, 


closer contact between states and be- 
tween state and national executives is 
imperative. 

“In the transition from the stage of 
talk to the stage of action, we have had 
to take stock of our equipment for the 
tasks ahead. As we have studied and 
discussed the public relations program, 
we realized that the program keys into 
many of the operations of the National 
Association itself. 

“The National Association, particu- 
larly its headquarters, is essentially a 
public relations body, and as our con- 
cept of our problem has grown, we see 
its solution along such a line, 

“Tt has been the endeavor of your of- 
ficers and committee, and of the public 
relations chairman and committee, to 
take only such steps as would work for 
the long-range interests and strength- 
ening of the association on a national 
basis. 


an even more intensive contact is 


time 


are to 


Headquarters Office 


“The change from our past method of 
operation and our increased scope of 
activity has left us with definite organi- 
zation problems at headquarters in New 
York. Our responsibilities have grown 
and our personnel has been greatly af- 
fected by wartime problems. These may 
be even more serious in ‘the months 
ahead. 

“The New York office is expanding. 
In addition to the publicity director, 
John G, Mayer, we expect soon to em- 
ploy an additional assistant secretary 
and the educational division will need 
additional personnel. It has been neces- 
sary to take additional office space be- 
cause of the increasing demands of the 
association’s work. 

“During the spring, fulfilling the rec- 
ommendations of the public relations 
counsel and committee, we added the 
publicity director and his assistant to 
the New York staff. John Gregory 
Mayer came to us from a responsible 
position as Deputy Director of Civilian 
Defense in Maryland, with a good back- 
ground in trade association and adver- 


tising work, He will certainly help in 
meeting the manpower problem.” 
Representation in Washington 

On the question of Washington rep- 
resentation, Mr. Moreton said: 

“T believe that your officers and the 
executive committee have often wished 
that the name of our national capitol 
had not been applied as a blanket label 
to the legislative or even the political 
problems which affect our interests. We 
have realized in study and discussion 
that we have very much more than just 
a Washington, D.C. problem, and that 
the solution or solutions do not always 
lie in Washington itself, but often back 
home in our respective states. 

“Not only our counsel, but your of- 
ficers have discussed the proper type of 
practical representation on the legisla- 
tive and government front with those 
best qualified to advise. The conclusion 
was reached that there was no easy 
answer. It would be fine to think that 
by hiring an important individual or at 
least a man of some political promi- 
nence, that our legislative and govern- 
mental problems would thus be solved. 

“That, however, is not the way of 
common sense or efficiency. We made 
an analysis of the duties to be per- 
formed by our Washington office, and, 
of course, as you realize, many of those 
will not be performed in Washington 
at all, but in contact with or through 
state associations and individuals in the 
various states, 


Legislative Influences 

“We discussed with bureau heads in 
Washington the type of most effective 
representation for our purposes. And 
again we felt that a superficial answer 
would not be enough. We have dis- 
cussed many individuals for the impor- 
tant post within the association which 
concerns itself primarily with legislative 
and governmental influences on our 
business. Some who seemed ideal at 
first could not be had either because 
of their present commitments or be- 
cause, on examination, they would not 
have fitted into our long-range pattern. 

“And we say, without hesitation and 
with no apologies, since a_ tremendous 
amount of time and thought has been 
given to the matter, that, with most 
of the able younger men of the country 
engaged in war activities, we felt it far 
better to have no one than the wrong 
person, 

“It may have taken some courage to 
maintain this position in the face of 
pressure for action, but it was also the 
course of wisdom, I firmly believe. You 
would not want us to take action 
merely for the sake of action. 

Operates as Unit 

“The National Association operates as 
a unit. If we begin to add individuals 
or operations which are not a natural 
part of the whole, we will cause dis- 
turbance and lose efficiency, no matter 
how advantageous such operations may 
seem for a very brief time. 

“The mandate of the membership for 
a public relations program, we believe, 
was largely based on a desire for a 
solution of the problems before the in- 
surance agent on the-Government front. 
Our entire public relations program is 
devoted to a solution of that as a major 
phase of our problem, It is in no sense 
being neglected. That is our answer to 
the question—what about Washington? 
—and wherever we have discussed spe- 
cific solutions with individuals from 
other parts of the country, we have 
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found they were finally in 
with this practical viewpoint. 

“The problem is being handled and 
will be solved. 


Reed’s Place Not Filled 


“last November William T. Reed, Jr., 
manager of our Washington office, re- 
signed. His place has not been filled, 
awaiting the appointment of the Wash- 
ington public relations man first. In the 
meantime the Washington office is un- 
der the direction of Mr. Reed’s former 
assistant, Mrs. Alice H. Potter, a very 
capable person who is familiar with the 
various governmental departments and 


agreement 


bureaus and is well able to follow 
through on most problems you may 
wish to refer to her, If there is any 


service which you need in Washington 
which she cannot fulfill, our New York 
office is close at hand, and every effort 
will be made to fulfill your requirements. 

“Pledges to the public relations fund 
(to date—March 29) total $355,324, of 
which $259,461 has been received in cash. 
Six thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
four pledges have been made, of which 
176 were made by local boards. Thirty- 
four states, including Puerto Rico, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia, have reached or exceeded 
100% of their minimum quotas, leaving 
fourteen states still to attain their goals. 
Most of these states are working hard 
to complete their programs. The state 
directors from these states, we hope, 
will give this matter their number one 
attention upon returning home so that 
the fund-raising campaign may be com- 
pleted. We are confident that each state 
desires to carry its part of the financial 
burden of this program. 


Work of Committees 


“One aspect of our recent work and 
thought has been extremely evident. 


Committee activities are no longer re-. 


garded as isolated activities. The sub- 
committee on public relations meeting 
in New York, included among its at- 
tendants the chairman of the accident 
prevention committee, the chairman of 
the fire prevention committee, and the 
chairman of the rural agents’ committee. 
“Sixteen committees, a record num- 
ber, were designated by the national 
board of state directors at Pittsburgh, 
which, with the finance committee, as 
provided for in the constitution, totals 
seventeen, The representation is well 
distributed geographically. The members 
were chosen with care. There are 158 
people serving on these committees. 
‘Never in recent years have commit- 
tees been as active as they have since 
the Pittsburgh meeting. Sub-committees 
from four of the committees have met 
in New York and the chairmen of seven 
others have been in New York at one 
time or another, and have spent time 





at the New York office in the interes 
of their committee work.” 


Executive Committee 


Mr. Moreton spoke of the two 1 
members of the executive committe 
Alvin S. Keys, Springfield, Ili, a: 
Guy M. Landes, Tulsa, Okla., who su 
ceeded former President David 
North, New Haven, and Thomas | 
Redden, Greensboro, N. C, He said 
that with these two members from th 
central part of the country, the geo- 
graphical distribution of the membersh 
is two from the eastern seaboard, « 
from the South, two from the centr! 
states, one from Rocky Mountain terri 
tory and one from the Pacific Coast. 

He said that one of the problems o{ 
the association is to familiarize mem- 
bers, particularly state association lead- 
ers, with what the national organization 
is ‘doing and that of necessity, many 
of the negotiations are of such a nature 
that they cannot be published. 

“One of the hopes of the new con- 
stitutional set-up,” he said, “was that 
the establishment of the national board 
of. state directors as a_ policy-making 
body would overcome this difficulty and 
acquaint our state leaders more _inti- 
mately with what the association is do- 
ing. To a marked degree there has been 
success in this direction. Your executive 
committee desires to bring about greater 
co-ordination and understanding  be- 
tween the various state units and the 
national body.” 


Conclusion 


_ Mr. Moreton said it is the associa- 
tion’s objective to have representation 
with other trade association groups and 
at meetings of importance to all busi- 
ness because: “Our interests are iden- 
tical with those of all sound American 
business. Our fight is their fight. This 
concept has been emphasized in plans 
for this meeting.” 

He said the association has paid spe- 
cial attention to press relations, men- 
tioning the luncheon given in New York 
on March 20 to introduce Mr. Mayer. 
“We appreciate the fact,” he said, “that 
insurance has a large and effective trade 
press. Their support of our public rela- 
tions program has been appreciated and 
we wish to justify their confidence. 

“As individuals and as an association, 
we recognize our responsibilities to our 
country in wartime and I am proud of 
the contribution made to the war effort 
by insurance and insurance men.” 





DELEGATION FROM OKLAHOMA 


Guy M. Landes, Tulsa, member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Jolin 
M. Bowers, Enid, president of the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurance Agents; 
Fred F. Fox, Oklahoma City, secretary 
of the state association, and A. L. 
Morely, president of the Tulsa Insur- 
ance Exchange, comprised the Oklahoma 
delegation at the meeting of the national 
board of state directors of the National 
Association at Jackson, Miss., April 3-5. 





VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


Stuart Ragland, Richmond, member 
of the national board of state directors; 
Jacob Haun, Woodstock, president; 
Marvin L. Wilson, Alexandria, vice 
president and board chairman, and Oscar 
H, West, manager of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, represent« 
the Virginia association at the meeti 
of the National Association of Ins: 
ance Agents at Jackson, Miss., April 3-3. 


‘ GQ 2. 





STUDY AUTO DEALER AGEN?’S 

Jackson, Miss., Apr. 3—Albert White, 
Seattle, is chairman of a special sub- 
committee of the national board of state 
directors of the NAIA to study tlie 
question of automobile dealer ageii's 
and bring in its recommendations b°- 
fore adjournment. 
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The Red Cross symbol is living, active proof of 
mankind’s compassion for man. 

This simple cross—this battle flag of life—is 
present where the need is greatest —staunching 
the wounds of war, sheltering the homeless, 


feeding the innocent victims of war and disaster 


..- helping in uncounted ways. 
It is the evidence that hundreds of thousands 


of men and women, quietly and without fan- 
fare, are at work ceaselessly in the interests of 
humanity. 

The story or their labor and devotion day and 
night is the story of life itself. For them, no 
medals, no citations, only the knowledge that 
they have played their part—large or small—in 


bringing life in the midst of death. 


This is the second of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Fetzer Says No Charge of Politics 
Can Lessen Agents’ Duty to Clients 


Jackson, Miss., April 4—That a true 
public relations program begins at the 
home front and is not centered in Wash- 
ington, was emphasized in the reports 

Wade Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
National Insurance 
Agents, 
lic relations counsel, 


Association of 
Averell Broughton, pub- 
in their reports de- 
livered before the mid-year meeting of 
the NAIA in Jackson, (Mr. 


Broughton’s report is reviewed on page 


and by 


this week. 


31 of this issue), 

Mr. Fetzer described the type of man 
the association officers are endeavoring 
to procure to conduct the Washington 
office, the new program for the Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin (the association’s 
official organ), the importance of pub- 
licity and finally, told how the agent 
may help his customers with problems 
that are important to him as the aim 
and end of real public relations. 

He said it was recognized by the com- 


mittee that most members who con- 
tributed to the public relations fund 
were thinking substantially in terms of 


developments in Washington, and of 
the necessity for protecting themselves 
and their business in those develop- 
ments, that before proper diagnosis, 
most of the members probably had in 
mind the idea of a conspicuous big 
name, high-powered representative in 
Washington as the greatest need. He 
said that Mr. Broughton had_ pointed 
out that such a step would be a mistake 
and would “make us improperly con- 
spicuous under a questionable light and 
have the effect of having Government 
people build up their own. defense 
against any such conspicuous and high 
pressure method.” 
Want Unspectacular Man 

Mr. Fetzer said that what is really 
needed is a highly competent but incon- 
spicuous, unspectacular representative, 
“one who would not cause defenses 
against us to be built up but one who 
could make proper friendships, see that 
our story became better known to the 
proper people and simultaneously or- 
ganize the forces back home of which 
developments in Washington are merely 
the result.” 

Mr. Fetzer said the officers and com- 
mittee have tried diligently though un- 
successfully to fill that position and he 
described the necessary qualifications as 
follows: 

“The man picked should be capable of 
interpreting to Government people the 
insurance business accurately, requiring 
extensive insurance or insurance organi- 
zation experience. He should be a man 
of substantial ability, capable of giving 
the proper complimentary impression. 
At the same time his personality must 
be such as to fit in properly with other 
association employes and not create 
cross currents which could themselves 
undermine the association and_ good 
public relations activity. Furthermore, 
no state association should have its own 
problems made tremendously more diffi- 
cult in order to solve the national prob- 
fem unless the state leaders are in com- 
plete approval.” 

Efforts to obtain the 
man such as he described, 
tinued, Mr. Fetzer said. 

Magazine Ads Prepared 
On the question of publicity, Mr. Fet- 


zer spoke of the cooperation of the 
trade press. He said that the results 


services of a 
will be con- 


of a survey made of the methods of a 
number of state associations methods in 
dealing with legislative matters has been 


condensed into a guide and will be made 
available to the members. Copies of a 
leaflet, “Your Insurance Agent—What 
He Is and Does,” soon will be published, 
and advertisements have been prepared 
for newspaper and magazine use, the 
former prepared primarily for the use 
of local boards and the latter “intended 
to furnish the backdrop for our pro- 
gram in certain national magazines.” 

Mr. Fetzer said a complete analysis 
has been made of the American Agency 
Bulletin and plans developed to make it 
more effective as a means of exchange 
between the national leadetship of the 
association and the membership. He 
said it has been recommended that it be 
issued twenty-six times a year instead 
of weekly as at present, with the issues 
twice as full. 

He said that the committee, at its 
meeting in New York early in March, 
made certain observations aimed ulti: 
mately at Washington but directed im- 
mediately at the back home areas which 
ultimately determine what is to take 
place in Washington. He said that the 
effectiveness of agency groups in deal- 
ing with state legislative problems has 
been demonstrated and that these forces 
can deal just as effectively with the 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment as with their representatives in 
state government. 

New Publicity Director 

Mr. Fetzer predicted that with acqui- 
sition of J. G. Mayer to the headquar- 
ters staff as publicity director the daily 
press and other journals will give “con- 
stantly improving treatment to the in- 
surance business and to the insurance 
agent.” In addition, he said that through 
the association’s own educational pro- 
gram and the American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters, “we 
have attracted the favorable interest of 
the educators who are influencing the 
thinking of those who will be our fu- 
ture customers. Certainly we have the 
tools to work with and the tools are ex- 
pertly designed and they will prove 
helpful in direct proportion to the use 
we make of them.” 

Mr, Fetzer said that the first part of 
the program is strictly an insurance 
matter and that the second part is out- 
side the field of insurance in the matter 


of helping customers with their own 
problems. 
Citing as an example, he said that 


where an agent’s customer is a contrac- 
tor or a sub-contractor and his war con- 
tracts are suddenly canceled, if his funds 
are tied up in those contracts and in in- 
ventory unsuitable to anv other onera- 
tions, that customer will soon be a 
bankrupt and his payrolls in the com- 
munity will no longer be the source of 
insurance premiums. He continued: 


War Contract Cancellation 


“Fair and sane dealing with the can- 
cellation of war contracts is as much 
important to us as it is to the manu- 
facturer. The same may be said for the 
matter of permitting the manufacturer 
to have credits against excess profits 
taxes for the amount necessarv to re- 
convert to peace time activity. Without 
debating the wisdom of renegotiation of 
contracts, if in the absence of some 
rules to govern renegotiation our cus- 
tomer or his employer is renegotiated 
out of sufficient funds with which to 
convert, we have again lost one or more 
customers. 

“The foregoing are typical of manu- 
facturers’ problems. Many of our retail 
customers also have problems in addi- 
tion to price regulations and personnel. 
These retailers know there are perhaps 
billions of dollars’ worth of potential 
merchandise overhanging the market in 
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the form of what will someday become 
surplus war inventories, clothing, blan- 
kets, food and thousands of other items. 
If the disposition of these surpluses is 
to be done in competition to existing 
distribution channels, the ability of 
countless retailers to survive that dump- 
ing competition will be stretched beyond 
the breaking point. We have very good 
reason to interest ourselves in helping 
secure the adoption of plans for this 
surplus distribution which will help 
rather than hinder established retailers 
and wholesalers, 


Alarmed Over Subsidiaries 


“Turning to another field, we are for 
the first time discovering some other 
businesses who are becoming: alarmed 
over what we have been concerned with 
for years, namely the subsidy through 
tax preference or Government credit of 
the cooperative or mutual competitors 
to private, tax paying business. .Certain 
grain dealers and elevator operators, 
lumber and oil interests, cotton gins, 
and others are now quite alarmed over 
this trend and have organized to resist 
it by suitable legislation. To whatever 
extent we can help these private oper- 
ators with their problem of eliminating 
Government practices which create un- 
fair competition, we will be helping our- 
selves, and we can further expect their 
warm friendship toward us. 

“If the 50,000 or more agent members 
of the association are activated to be- 
come interested and active in helping 
their customers with governmental prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Fetzer, “we can do a 
job for them which they cannot do for 
themselves nearly as well, and in fact 
which no other group in the country can 
do as well as we can. If we will do that 
we will accomplish the first and by far 
the most important step necessary to 
having the friendship and good will of 
our customers—namely, we will deserve 
to have it. Under those circumstances 
there can be no question but that we 
will obtain such good will in direct pro- 
portion to the degree that we deserve 
it? 

He spoke of the agent’s obligation to 
protect the 


returned service men to 
American system for which they are 
fighting and said that if they will fulfill 


that obligation they not only will have 
discharged their duty but “we will have 
the added satisfaction that in serving 
our own selfish interests we will have 
performed a service of such importance 
and lasting value as to affect lives and 
business for generations to come, 


All Business in Politics 


“Some may object that these recom- 
mendations are taking the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents into poli- 
tics. We contend that politics has 
reached out and surrounded all business 





McLarry Seeks Cost Parit; 


With Production Branciies 


Jackson, Miss., April 4—Richar H. 
McLarry, Dallas, Texas, chairman of j/j¢ 
committee on branch offices of he 
NAIA, reported that the National \<so- 
ciation is opposed to production braych 
offices is vigorously opposed to fur her 
extension of such production offices and 
urges the existing offices to adjust tiecir 
operations so that there will be a parity 
of production costs between independent 
agents and production office agents and 
also that branch offices should opcrate 


in strict accordance with local |oard 
rules, 
The committee recommended — that 


everyone concerned bear in mind _ the 
interests of the public and that mem- 
bers of the NAIA.confirm their |elief 
in the American agency system and 
suggested that the most effective way to 
discourage expansion § of Shvidice Gon 
branch offices is for each agent so to 
educate and train himself that he will 
be better prepared to perform all the 
duties for which he receives a comm’s- 
sion. 





License Law 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the agency licensing bill which had been 


submitted by Walter H. Bennett, coun- 
sel for the association and approved by 


the executive committee: Hervey |. 
Drake, counsel of the casualty execu- 
tives’ association; J. Raymond Berry, 


counsel for the National Board, and Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Redden pointed out that it was 
stated at that time that the committee 
did not intend the qualification measure 
as a suggested uniform bill but rather as 
a pattern for state associations to fol- 
low with such changes as may be neces- 
sary to meet requirements of individual 
states. He said that the conferences held 
had seemed helpful and showed an atti- 
tude on the part of company executives 
to cooperate with the agents but that 
contrary to some published stories, no 
actual agreement had been made. 


Bennett Statement 


Mr. Bennett said it is generally recog- 
nized that there cannot be a_ uniform 
model law because of different local 
conditions in the respective states and 
that it is the purpose of the NAIA only 
to be helpful to state associations whicli 
seek licensing laws or wish to strengthen 
existing laws. 

At the close of the session, Chairman 
Redden called an executive meeting 0! 
his committee to formulate a report 
the national board of state directors. 





so that all business is now willingly or 
unwillingly in politics. That beine the 
case we are merely asking every indi- 
vidual agent to open his eyes to. that 
fact and to determine that if pol tics is 
going to influence his and his customers’ 
business life, he will deal with it actively. 
forcefully, and intelligently. He will no! 
only utilize in the interest of the cus 
tomers existing contact with legis! tors 
in addition he will give substantia!ly 
his time, energy, aand money to he!p se 
cure the election of representative. W 
understand and are friendly towa | th 
legitimate interests of business at 
ployers. 

“We can perform this serv j 
everyone of the 435 Congressiona’ Dis 
tricts and the thousands of state ‘¢s!> 
lative districts in the country. 1 /Is 
not a matter of parties, but of individu! 
people and principles, the method °! 
equipment to be left to the jud 
and determination of the local e#gent 
themselves. This is the great respons’ 
bility of 4 system of self-government! 
and no charge of politics can lesse" 
that obligation.” 
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Yes, we agree fully with Fred J. Cox, Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
in the paragraph printed above, which is 
part of a letter he sent to members of the 
New Jersey Association. 


Recent impartial surveys show that only a 


small percentage of persons know of the 
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many constructive accomplishments of the 
insurance business. Because they haven't 
been told otherwise, 68% of 2100 persons 
interviewed by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, believe that insurance 
rates have either increased or remained steady 
in the last 20 years. 


Furthermore, the North America Companies 
not only agree with Mr. Cox, but have done 
something about it. We offer to any Agent or 
Broker anywhere a copy of the 3-color poster 
illustrated on this page, which shows in a 
dramatic way the downward trend of insur- 
ance costs as opposed to the steadily rising 
cost of practically everything else. Simply 
write Advertising Service Bureau, Insurance 
Company of North America Companies, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa., for your 
copy of this new poster. 






INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 






INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Take Steps i in Miaseabts 
For Executive Secretary 


AGENTS MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Formulate Plan to Present to Annual 
Meeting; Mid-Year Sessions Attended 
by 379; Two Forums Held 


sive the Minnesota Associa- 


steps to 


tion of Insurance Agents a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary were initiated at the 
final session of the mid-year conference 


at Minneapolis March 23-24. The matter 
was referred to the executive committee 
to take the necessarv legal action to re- 
vise the constitution for consideration at 
the annual meeting in September. 

The conference went on record as 
favoring the proposal after Arthur A. 
Hirman, Rochester, chairman of the 
finance committee, gave an estimate of 
the added cost of a full-time secretary 
and submitted a plan for increased mem- 
bership dues to take care of the cost. 
Mr. Hirman pointed out the advantages 
to the membership of having a full-time 
secretary who could keep in close touch 
agents, do research work and 
promote public relations. 

After E. D. Swanberg, Worthington; 
oe Hewitt, Dorset; ed Westrum, Al 
bert Lea: P. S. Engman, Virginia, and 
Arthur Smith, Minneapolis, spoke main- 
ly in favor of the proposal, George 
Thompson Minneapolis, offered a resolu- 
tion to put it before the annual meet- 
ing in the fall and this was adopted. 

Registration Was 379 

Official registration was 379. Travel re- 

strictions and agency manpower troubles 


with the 


were expected to curtail in some 
measure attendance but they did not. 
President Armand Harris of St. Paul 
kept the program moving on schedule. 
Local agents and Minnesota field men 
contributed a considerable part of the 


educational program. 

One of the features was a forum on 
“War Strategy in Sales and Methods” 
put on by C. R. Hewitt, Dorset, and 
Fred G. Degen, Faribault. Dorset is a 
community of only forty people in the 
woods of northern Minnesota but Mr. 
Hewitt told how he has built up a pre- 
mium income of $18,000. He has done it 
by building up a mailing list of 1,000 
residents in the surrounding 
country; advertising himself as an “in- 
surance specialist” and trying to live up 
to it. He scans all the country news- 
papers tor changes in address and fol- 
this with mail and*newspaper ad- 
vertising pointing out new types of 
coverage and giving other information 
of value to the prospect. 

Baltzer and Fetzer Speak 
How the agent can promote the 


names of 


1 
lows 


local 


cause of safety to his own advantage 
as well as that of his client was ex- 
plained by A. M. Baltzer, Chicago, field 


Safety Council. 
made in the pub- 


supervisor, National 
The progress being 


lic relations program of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents was 
outlined by Wade Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, 


relations com- 
Association of 


chairman of the public 
mittee of the National 
Insurance Agents. 

\ forum on “Modern Personal Pro- 
tection” was conducted by Richard A. 
Thompson, vice president of Wirt Wil- 
son & Co., Minneapolis. 

\ssisting him were Howard Williams, 
Mankato, who discuésed fire and extend- 
ed coverage; Clement L. Brown, man- 
ager of the burglary department of the 


Kkred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis, whose 
topic was residence theft and Matt P. 
Zendzian, state agent, Fireman’s Fund, 
who analyzed the personal property 


floater. 
Insurance Club Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Insurance 
club of Minneapolis, which has become 
a regular feature of the midyear meet- 
ing, was a complete sell-out. Lawren P. 
Foster of the Charles W. Sexton Co., 
presided. An elo- 
address on “Democracy as World 
was given by Harry C. Ap- 
an insurance attorney of Du- 


president of the club, 
quent 
Insurance” 
plequist, 


Kentucky Court Rules on 


Powers of Commissioner 
Under a recent ruling of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, upholding the Frank- 
lin Circuit Court, in a final decision in 
a fight of Sherman Goodpaster, Insur- 
ance Director, to prevent operation of 
picture shows on other than ground 
floors, held that the state constitution 
prohibits delegation of power to a state 
agency, and that the Insurance Depart- 
ment has no authority in the matter. 
Mr. Goodpaster endeavored to force a 
department ruling that theaters could 
not show pictures if four feet above, or 
below sidewalk level, and endeavored 
to close a theater at Stanford, Ky., in 
the former opera house, which has oper- 
ated for many years. The opinion held 
that the General Assembly may pass 
laws covering such cases and may dele- 
cate authority for legislative bodies to 
adopt ordinances, but such power can- 
not be delegated to administrative boards 
and agencies. 


Brown ~~ Scott Aabduens 
Buffalo Insurance Women 


The Insurance Women of Buffalo 
held a “bosses’ night” dinner in the 
Buffalo Athletic Club recently with 
Buffalo insurance men as their guests. 
Speakers were Baxter C. Brown, AIl- 
bany, resident vice president of the 


Fidelity & Deposit Co., and the Amer- 
ican Bonding Co., and George W. Scott, 
director of the educational division of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Mr. Scott presented 100-hour certi- 
ficates to those who have completed 
insurance courses of the association. 
Paula Nosacka was toastmaster and 
Mrs. Sylvanus I. Nye, president of the 
women’s group, welcomed the women 
and their guests, 





Mahone Special Agent in 
Georgia for Aetna Fire 


William H. Mahone has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Georgia, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Vice 
President J. M. Waller, of the Aetna 
Fire. He will be associated with State 
Agents Clarence L. Ruse and Tyree 
McD. Almond, maintaining his head- 


quarters in the group’s Atlanta offices. 

Mr. Mahone, a native of Alabama, 
was educated in the public schools of 
that state and at Georgia Tech. School, 
of Commerce, in Atlanta. After consid- 
erable business experience with promi- 
nent Georgia concerns, he spent thirteen 
years in association with a large At- 
lanta local insurance agency, leaving 
this position to enter the armed services 
of his country. On receiving his honor- 
able discharge, he joined the Aetna, last 
October, and has since been undergoing 
an intensive training course at the home 
office. 

Mr. Mahone is well fitted for his new 
position by knowledge, experience and a 


wide familiarity with the territory in 
which he is to travel. His addition to 
the Aetna’s Atlanta staff will greatly 


strengthen its personnel, 





OKLAHOMANS IN SERVICES 

Raymond Buntin, for nearly seventeen 
years special agent at Oklahoma City 
for the Hartford Indemnity Co. was or- 
dered to report for military service 
March 30. Dave Morrison manager of 
the claim department for the St. Paul 
Fire in Oklahoma, was ordered to re- 
port on the same date. Malcolm M. Mc- 
Carty, Oklahoma City, in the loan de- 
partment of the Home Insurance Co. re- 
ported for military duty March 4 and is 
currently stationed at Sheppard Field, 





Tex. 
luth. He was introduced by E. C. Hul- 
inke, manager Maryland Casualty Co. 


Nearly 400 agents and company men 
attended a complimentary luncheon on 
the final day by the William Walsh Co., 
general agents of Minneapolis. Insur- 
ance Commissioner Newell R. Johnson 
was the speaker. 


ALBANY WOMEN HEAR JAMISON 





Deputy N. Y. Superintendent Lauds 
Women’s Group; Cites Beatrice Jones 
as Example of Successful Ins. Woman 
George H. Jamison, Deputy Insurance 

Superintendent of New York, was 

speaker at the annual men’s night of the 

Insurance Women of Albany, N. Y., 

March 30. His subject was “Why an 

Insurance Women’s Association ?” which 

he said might well have been changed 

to “Why Not an Insurance Women’s 

Organization Long Ago?” 

Mr. Jamison spoke of the rapid 
growth of the Albany women’s group 
and expressed admiration for the section 
of its constitution which states: “This 


organization shall be self-supporting and — 


” 


self-governing.” He also. praised the 
Albany women for their educational pro- 
gram. 

“While my 
Department,” 


duties in the Insurance 
he said, “have been some- 
what diversified, my work has perhaps 
brought me in closer contact with 
agents, brokers and field representatives 
of companies than with any other 
branch of the insurance business. From 
the beginning, I have been impressed 
with the importance of the responsi- 
bility devolving upon women employed 
in the various offices. Women are defi- 
nitely rendering a real service. 

“You women have inspiring precedents 
to urge you on to achieve the goals 
which you have set for yourselves. 
Women have attained high places in 
science, literature and other fields and 
one of the best known members of Con- 
gress today is a woman. 

“We need not go outside our own 
state for outstanding examples of suc- 
cessful accomplishment of members of 
your sex. Beatrice Jones [now agency 
assistant, Guardian Life] was accorded 
recognition of her unusual talents when 
selected by her associates a few years 
ago to serve as president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, probably the largest group 
of its kind in the whole world.” 





Anti-Compact Bill Signed 

Among bills enacted by the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly, which com- 
pleted its session on March 15, and 
which have been signed, was Senate 
bill No. 34, known as the anti-compact 
bill, which prohibits two or more in- 
surance companies writing the same 
type of insurance to agree to coerce 
an agent to refrain from representing 
any other insurance company, and 
which also prohibits agents from en- 
tering any compact to regulate rep- 
resentation. 

The bill, held to be almost a duplicate 
of the Indiana law, was amended to 
exempt mutuals, reciprocals, inter-in- 
surance exchanges, assessment compa- 
nies and co-operatives, and apparently 
only affects stock companies, other 
than it might affect Lloyds. 





RATING REPORTS DISTRIBUTED 

The New York Insurance Department 
has distributed to chief executives of all 
fire insurance companies licensed in the 
state a pamphlet containing two reports 
on interstate fire insurance rating, one 
completed in 1941 and the other in 1943. 
One deals with the Interstate Under- 
writers Board and the other with com- 
pany practices. These reports contain 
recommendations by examiners of the 
Insurance Department. 


NEW FIRE POLICY IN D. OF C. 

The 1943 New York standard fire 
policy has been approved for use in the 
District of Columbia, effective April 15. 
Companies desiring to use up existing 
stocks of policies may do so by giving 
assureds benefit of the changes by at- 
taching an endorsement. 


BREAKFAST FOR SERVICE MEN 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Insurance Wo- 
men’s Association provided and_served 
breakfast to 260 service men on Sunday, 
March 19, at the USO Center at Syra- 
cuse. A committee of eighteen members, 
acting as cooks and waitresses, worked 
at the center from 8 a. m. until 2 p. m. 











Personal Property 
Floater Underwrite: 


The home office of a Progressive compa 
needs a man who has specialized in Perso: 
Property Floater underwriting. Prefer a mx 
with Fire Insurance background. Staring 
salary $5,000. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson a Chicago 4, !i!, 











Conlin Hail Loss Ratio 
Reached Nearly 90% in °43 


Hail insurance suffered an abnorn ally 
poor year in Canada in 1943, according 
to official and complete statistics issued 
by G. D. Finlayson, Superintenden: of 
Insurance at Ottawa. The final figures 
show that net premiums written were 
down substantially, while net losses in- 
curred jumped more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars. Net premiums were $1,774,- 
093; net losses incurred $1,585,347; and 
the loss ratio 89.36% for 1943. In 1942 
the comparative figures were $1,871,002 
$1,081,949 and 57.83%. 





Prominent Insurance Men 
Lecturing in Los Angeles 


Prominent local insurance men _ have 
been in the forefront of those lecturing 
before the classes taking the general in- 
surance course at Los Angeles of the 
University of California, Extension Di- 
vision, completion of which and certifica- 
tion by university authorities that the 
student has passed his examinations is a 
prerequisite to making application for an 
insurance broker’s license. 

Walter W. Bennett, 
member of the firm of 


local agent and 
Bennett-Werner 


Co., who is conducting the classes, lec- 
tured on agents, brokers and_ solicitors 
and the relationship among __ principal, 


broker and company. Others giving lec- 


tures included Frank C. Treadwell, resi- 
dent vice president, United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, on “Aviation Insur- 


Manager John Gurash, 
American Surety, on “Fidelity Insurance”; 
Special Agent Joe Brock, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co., on “Principles 
of Suretyship,’ and Clyde R. Thornton 
of Mathews & Livingston, on “Ocean 
Marine Insurance.” 


ance”; Assistant 


TEBBETTS ON FLOATER FORMS 

Stanley W. Tebbetts, executive spe- 
cial agent of the America Fore Group, 
addressed the Werbel Alumni Insurance 
Association at the meeting held March 
23. The subject of his talk was “Float- 
ers and Reporting Forms of Fire Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Tebbetts illustrated his talk 
with charts and graphs which enabled 
him to explain clearly the fact that in 
actual practice the peak and lull periods 
of the average type of risk are not 
properly covered by fire insurance un- 
less the insured purchases protection 
under one of the floater or reporting 
forms of fire insurance handled ‘in the 
general cover department of a fire in- 
surance company. 





RICHMOND EXCHANGE MEETS 


The March dinner-meeting of the In- 
surance Exchange of Richmond, Va. 
was featured by talks by John J. !ago, 
vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
Baltimore, and George W. Smith, exec- 
utive special agent at Atlanta for the 
National Surety Marine. Mr. Iago dis- 
cussed “Advantages of the Residence 
Theft Policy. ” Subject of Mr. Smith’s 
talk was “Advantages of the Per: nal 
Property Floater.” Members of the 
Stock Fire Insurance Field Club of \ir- 
ginia and the Casualty & Surety Under- 


writers Association of Virginia were 
present as special guests. Fergus A. 
Goodridge, vice president of the ¢X- 
change, presided in the absence 0! 


President Warren F. Curtis who is \4ca- 
tioning in Ftorida. There were close t? 
eighty persons present. 
































BERNARD M. CULVER 


THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO 


Gentlemen: 


Your specia 
today 2 araf 


1 representative 


+ for 


aelivered to us 
$2,636.40 in settlement of our nold- 
up 10Ss which occurred on September 


the 29the 
1 wish to 


express t° you per- 


sonally> and also on penalf of our 
pank, our sincere appreciation for 


the very prompt and sati 


r claim. 


justment of ou 
_trom a letter in our claim files. 





THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Illinois Agents’ Association Prints 
Brochure History of Organization 


An attractive brochure on the history 
of the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Avents has been published under su 
pervision of the following officers of 
the association: 

N. MeCullough Winters, chairman of 
the board; James J. Beattie, president; 
Merle A. Read, executive vice president ; 
Lillian L. Herring, secretary-treasurer, 
and W. Herbert Stewart, state national 
director. 

The association was organized at Chi- 
cago August 2, 1899, and was among 
the earliest of the state units of the 
National Association — of Insurance 
\gents. Active in its organization were 
Jacob Wachenheimer, Peoria, a member 
of the national committee on state or- 
ganizations and Clarence S. Pellet, who 
was president of the Chicago Under- 
writers’ Association. Each of them after- 
wards was elected to the presidency. 

Hosmer First President 

The first president of the association 
was R. W. Hosmer of R. W. Hosmer & 
Co., Chicago. His nephews who after- 
ward carried on the business, were the 
late Philip B. and Rockwood W. Hos- 
mers. the brochure says: 

“The influence of the Hosmer family 
entered into the affairs of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents in its 
inception through its first president, 
R. W. Hosmer. The weight of that in- 
fluence lies fruitfully within the hearts 
of all who knew him or his nephews 
Rock and Phil Hosmer. Our members 
of today are deeply indebted to the 
vison, steadfastness of purpose, high 
ethical standards and great integrity of 
these brothers. Entirely unlike, but col- 
lectively an unbeatable force for good in 
the business of insurance, were these 
Hosmers, who have bequeathed to the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 

heritage of unselfish service, deep un- 
derstanding and tolerance.” 

The Illinois association has furnished 
two presidents to the National Associa- 
tion: the late C. F. Hildreth of Freeport, 
who served two terms—1913-1915, and 
\llan I. Wolff, Chicago, who was presi 
dent in the 1933-1934 term. Four mem 
bers from Illinois have received — the 
Woodworth Memorial, the National As- 
sociation’s chief award for service: Mr. 
Wolff, 1936; W. Herbert Stewart, Chi- 
cago, in 1937, and Wade Fetzer, ihe 
Chicago, in 1943, 

Tribute to Moisant 

The booklet contains the following 
paragraph on Shirley E. Moisant of 
Kankankee: 

“No history of the Illinois association 
would be complete without giving due 
tribute to the thirty vears of service of 
Shirley E. Moisant, first in the capacity 
of president and then as the perennial 
secretary. Mr. Moisant gave unstinting- 
lv of his time and effort to the develop- 
ment of this organization and, though no 
longer actively engaged in the mechan- 
ics of the association, he continues to 
lend his support through the Agents’ 
forum, which he issues for the pleasure 
and benefit of the business.” 

Outlining the public relations program 


through which the executive offices of 


the association were united with those of 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois, the 
pamphlet says that in August, 1934, un- 
der guidance of Rockwood Hosmer, then 
board chairman, and Alvin S. Keys, of 
Springfield (now a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation), then president, an agreement 
was worked out under which the asso- 
ciation was to open a Chicago office at 
the federation’s headquarters office. 
Mrs. Herring’s Activities 

Mrs. Herring was then acting secre- 
tary of the federation and while the ar- 
rangements anticipated some small co- 
overation from the federation’s secre- 
tary, the association continued to main- 
ta'n its headquarters in Kankakee with 
Mr. Moisant as secretary. Joint offices 
of association and federation head- 
quarters were established in Chicago in 
November, 1938, with Mrs. Herring as 
secretary of both organizations. 

Present activities of Mrs. Herring are 
set forth in the closing profile-sketch 
of her, as follows: 

Secretary, Insurance Federation of 
Ilinois and Insurance Advisory Council 
of Illinois; secretary and treasurer, II- 
linois Association of Insurance Agents; 
president, Altrusa Club, Chicago; charter 
member, Insurance Distaff Executives 
Association of Chicago; member, Trade 
[Executives Forum of Chicago (fellow- 
ship committee); member, American 
Trade Association Executives. 


C. E. Davis, N. Y. Broker, 
Ex-Vice-Consul, Dies at 53 


C. Edgar Davis, 53, insurance broker 
at 99 John Street, New York City, died 
at his. home, March 30, of coronary 
thrombosis. Mr, Davis entered the in- 
surance business in 1920 after serving 
from 1916 until that year as a member 
of the diplomatic corps in Paris, first 
as American vice-consul and later as 
chief of the Passport Division of the 
American Embassy. 

Mr. Davis was” graduated from 
Georgetown University Law School in 
Washington, in 1913, and subsequently 
was admitted to the bar and practiced 
law in Washington for three years. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Mrs. Annie Davis: 
a brother, B. Frank Davis, and three 
sisters, Mrs. Jessie W. Nicholson, Mrs. 
Bertha D. Roderick and Mrs, Lillian 
Van Valen. 
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Congressman Ploeser to Address Gather- 
ing at Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse 
Next Month 
The New York State Association of 
Local Agents will hold its sixty-second 
annual meeting at the Hotel Onondaga 
in Syracuse on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 8 and 9. This will be another war- 
time insurance conference and_ public 
relations forum. The convention com- 
mittee of the Syracuse Underwriters 
Exchange is now making local arrange- 
ments for the convenience and comfort 

of those attending the meeting. 

Feature speaker at the banquet May 
9 will be Congressman Walter C. Ploeser 
of Missouri, who is an insurance man 
himself, with offices in St. Louis. He 
was to have addressed the convention 
last_year but his plane was grounded 
in Chicago when a storm occurred. On 
May 8 there will be the opening dinner 
with Lewis Lighton in charge of 
arrangements. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
in forum sessions include the following: 
War strategy in sales and methods, with 
actual experiences of agents in selling 
new forms of coverage; research bureau 
for development of modern forms and 
coverages; better protection for farm 
properties. 

A representative of the National As- 
sociation will attend the convention to 
explain in detail the public relations 
program and the activities in which the 
national body has been and will be 
engaged. 

A joint meeting of officers and mem- 
hers of local boards and county asso- 
ciations with state association commit- 
tees will be held Monday morning, May 
§, as has been customary, Chairmen of 
committees will tell what they have 
done during the year and officers of 
local and county associations will report 
on their activities in promoting public 
relations, educational courses and other 
matters. 


Windsor Vice President 
Of Baltimore Agency 


The election of E. Stuart Windsor as 
vice president of the company has been 
announced by the Henry M,. Warfield- 
Roloson Co., Inc., one of the leading 
Baltimore agencies. He took up his new 
duties on April 1. Mr. Windsor has 
been engaged in insurance activities in 

3altimore for about twenty-five years 
and is one of the leaders in the fra- 
ternity. For the last eleven years he has 
been with the Homestead Fire, Balti- 
more, resigning as assistant secretary to 
make his new connection. 

A former president of the Insurance 
Society of Baltimore Mr. Windsor has 
taken an active interest in all move- 
ments to advance the insurance busi- 
ness. He also served as most loyal gan- 
der of the Chesapeake Pond of the Blue 
Goose. He is one of the governors of 
the Country Club of Maryland, a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Club and other 
organizations, 








CADY AGENCY ANNIVERSARY 

The R. P. Cady 
agency at Burlington, Iowa, recently ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of its found- 
ing. FE. C. Cady, son of the founder, 
has been with the agency 38 years. The 
elder Cady is deceased. 


NATIONAL FIREMAN’S FUND 
U. S. FIRE - HOME 


O'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 
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1944 
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FRANK E. PARKHURST DIES 


Was Former President of Franklin F hie 
and Also of Wilkes-Barre Agency; 


Director of the Home 


Frank E. Parkhurst, director of the 
Home of New York and other compan- 
ies in the Home Fleet and a_ former 
president of the Franklin Fire of Phila- 
delphia, died March 30, at his home 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was also for- 
merly president of the Wilkes-Barre 
agency of Thompson Derr & Bros., Inc. 
Born at Gorham, Me., eighty-one years 
ago, Mr. Parkhurst was educated at 
Phillips Andover Academy. He joined 
the Derr agency in 1891 and soon bhe- 
came an active member of the Under- 
writers Association of the Middle De- 
partment in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Parkhurst, outside of insurance, 
was active in banking circles, being a 
director of the Miners National Bank. 
He was a director of the World Sunday 
School Association and served as presi- 
dent of the Wilkes-Barre General Hos- 
pital. A thirty-third degree Mason he 
also was a director of the YMCA and a 
trustee of the YWCA. 

Surviving Mr. Parkhurst are two sons 
and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Frank E. Parkhurst, Jr., is now presi- 
dent of the agency and a grandson, 
E. Parkhurst, 3d, is in the insurance 
business. 


White & Camby Chart 
Shows Building Cost Rise 


White & Camby, Inc., well known 
New York insurance ageney, has issued 
for distribution a chart which portrays 
estimated building costs from 1912 up 
to 1944. It is interesting to note that 
according to this chart a consistent up- 
ward trend developed beginning with the 
last three months of 1940, reflecting an 
increase in building costs of approx- 
imately 25% in the short period of tliree 
years. 

The previous record high of 
based on an average of 100 for nearly 
all years 1919-1930 inclusive — was 
reached in 1920 when the nation had 
a short post-war inflationary boom, The 
ratio dropped to 76 in 1932 and_siice 
then has climbed gradually but steadily 
The 1920 peak was passed around july, 
1943, and there is no indication ‘he 
upward trend is leveling off. The obvious 
lesson to insurance policyholders is 10 
increase their protection to meet ‘lie 
high replacement costs of today, 
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ROCHESTER WOMEN’S PART) 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Association 0! 
Insurance Women will hold its fst 
“suest night,” April 17, with a dinver 
at the Hotel Sagamore. Peggy Sarge:it 
is general chairman for the event, «1d 
Margo Voolckel is chairman of the ©" 
tertainment committee. _Membefs 
the Underwriters Board of Roches'' 
the Rochester Field Club and the .\« 
justers’ Club have been invited to a 
tend, 


April 7, 1944 
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Fleming Points Out Fire Dangers 


Resulting From New War Processes 


Last year was a sad one for war in- 
dustry fire protection, despite all the 
efforis to control fire hazards, declared 
T, Alfred Fleming, director of conserva- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, when speaking before the 
ater New York Safety Council in 
New York on March 30. Enough food- 
were burned, he said, to feed a 


stu! 

million and a half soldiers overseas. 

Taking only fires of over $10,000 loss 

there were the following in 1943: 
Fifty-eight in woodwork  establish- 

ments with a loss of four and three- 


quarter million; fifty-six in metal work- 
ine plants with a loss of five and three- 
quarter million; fifty-two in food plants 
with a loss of ten and a quarter mil- 
lion: twenty-two in oil plants with a 
loss of four million; eleven in shipyards 
with a loss of five million. 

\lso eleven in railroad properties with 
a loss of two million; eleven in mis- 
cellaneous warehouses with a loss of 
five million; eight in rubber plants with 
a loss of one-half million; six in cotton 
storage with a loss of two and a half 
million; eight in multiple occupancies 
with a loss of two million; nineteen in 
classified industries with a loss of two 
million, 

“The largest number of these fires re- 
sulted from well-known causes and 
fundamental elements of fire safety 
completely disregarded. This fact ought 
to give us the index for our post-war 
planning,” Mr. Fleming said. 

Protecting Communicating Areas 

“One of the first essentials of post- 
war fire safety will be the protection of 
all communicating areas, the segrega- 
tion of divisions by standard fire walls, 


supplied with protected openings, and 
the application of standard sprinkler 
service equipped with automatic fire 


detection and subject to continuous 1n- 
spection, 

“When I speak of inspection, I mean 
critical inspection. A fire took place a 
few weeks ago in the East with a loss 
of five war industries valued at $900,000. 
One thousand five hundred employes 
were put out of work. When the fire 
was small, the first sprinkler head would 
have extinguished it, but only a trickle 
of dirty water came out. Later it was 
found that the outside regulating valve 
had been broken and a section of the 
broken part cut off the flow. That plant 
Was inspected by a supposedly compe- 
tent engineer a short time before the 
nre, 

“An inspector should be able to make 
a studied, searching, inquisitorial exam- 
ination of every feature of his plant in- 
volving safety conditions. This requires 
diligence, patience, curiosity, and the 
power of concentration. He must be able 
to interpret his findings and be so de- 
tachea that his opinions and conclusions 
will not be influenced by bias, fear, or 
ta Another lesson we have learned 
lor tomorrow’s protection is the danger 
Ol using excessive areas and overcrowd- 
ing of stock, 

Many New Processes After War 

\iter the war is over, we are going 

ne faced with a great many new 

esses, the result of war production 


research. There will be extensive use 
0! plastics, different processes int’ 
lutacture of synthetic rubber, new 


stor Hammable and combustible ma- 
Is as substitutes for metals, and the 
cral use of chemicals in many new 
esses. It is well to rersember thai 
Nave not only the individual hazards 
omponent parts to contend with, br: 
the chemical reaction which is Jia- 
to produce new danvers when two ox 
‘© ingredients are being mixed to 
Chemical action almost alwavs 
heat. Heat produces fire and 
s10n 


In recent 
n 


months great sirides have 
made in powder metallurgy, This 
"system of making ‘castings’ by us 
certain metal powders under ereat 
sure to secure the required result. 
‘re are a number of operational haz- 





ards including that of dust explosion. 

“Many of us have marvelled at the 
danger found in the new system of heat 
treatment necessary for airplane pro- 
pellers. Salt baths have been intro- 
duced, chiefly the nitrate bath. It is 
very imperative that the hazards of 
these salt baths be ascertained so that 
they may be installed and operated with 
a maximum of safety, both to the op- 
erators and to the plant. These are 
only two of the myriads of new devel- 
opments that will be found somewhere 
in the production line of post-war in- 
dustrial operation. 

“In the field of housing it appears 
that a favorable post-war development 
will be for safer heating systems with 
many hazardous conditions eliminated 
by the installation of modern mechani- 
cal controls of temperatures and fuel 
supply, the use of non-flammable con- 
struction and damper control in ven- 
tilating and air conditioning systems, 
and by the adoption of built-in interior 
fixtures and furnishings constructed of 
incombustible materials. 

Cutting Fire Protection Costs 

“In the rush for peace-time return of 
commercial economy there will be a 
very serious reduction in the protection 
forces in many industries because of 
the increased taxes, high labor 
and prices of essential materials. Every 
possible element of cost will be elimi- 
nated One of these costs will be that 
of inspection and fire protection service. 
That is when our destruction by fire is 
liable to be redoubled, Even now some 
of our largest and most responsible 
firms are cutting corners on safety ex- 
penses. 

“After the war, it should be empha- 
sized that standard protective devices 
and equipment are essential for the pro- 
tection of industrial production such as 
sprinkler systems, automatic fire detec- 
tion and smoke detection. These devices 
if installed in buildings that have been 
satisfactorily cut-off into units with ver- 
tical and horizontal fire protection are 
the essential and fundamental methods 
of protection.” 


costs 


HERBERT MARSHALL, SR. DEAD 
Veteran Insurance Broker 40 Years in 
Business Around N. Y.; Two Sons 
Run Large Newark Agency 


Herbert Marshall, Sr., 78 years old, 
who had been an insurance broker for 
many years, died last Saturday in 


Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. 
J. following a major operation some 
weeks ago. Mr. Marshall maintained of- 
fices at 68 William Street, New York. 
and at 9 Clinton Street, Newark, and 
was highly respected by the fraternity. 
His insurance career dated back forty 
vears, his early experience having been 
obtained in the home office of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty Co. He was chief ad- 
juster in its accident and health depart- 
ment when he resigned to establish his 
own business in the brokerage field. 

Mr. Marshall is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Louise Williamson Marshall, and 
his two sons, Aymar W. of Madison, 
N. J. and Herbert, Jr. of Wyoming, N. J. 
The elder son, A. W., heads his own 
insurance agency business in Newark 
and his brother is on the managerial 
staff of that concern. Following in their 
father’s both have been a 
credit to him. Mr. Marshall’s brother, 
the late Harford T. Marshall, was an 
assistant district attorney in New York 
in the early 1900's. 


for ststens 


Funeral services for Mr. Marshall 
were held Tuesday afternoon at the 
Colonial Home, East Orange, N. J., and 


interment at St. Stephen’s Cemetery, 


Milburn, N. J. 


JOIN AUTO CLAIMS ASSN. 
William J. Grill of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine and A. Chisholm of the Pearl 
\ssurance, have been elected members 
of the Automobile Claims Association of 
New York. 









































































DEAR MR. AGENT: 





ad its clients, and in 
ection of your agency an i 
oy hee gata future embarrassment, you ce tell: a 
= ha patient of companies show considerable under 
the loss 


to increased values, with in some cases resultant application 
of the Co-insurance Clause. | 

Agents can do their policyholders Radia Pepe peo oa 
pee tines p> Five ety pa ate canneuniel under-insurance 
and the difficwtTousehond goods. Total or practically-so losses 
are now more frequent. 


Bui Lldin materia cost now average at least 20 hig e an 
1-4 1 s & her thar 
e & Pp 
they were in 1929 Insurance on existin, pro er ty ther efore should 


i i lacement costs. Household 
a ee in Line vith e likewise have increased, yet insured 
one te ae the same old amount of insurance. 
ealize how the Co-insurance 
affects present coverage 
nee may mean serious loss to 
to the agent concerned. 


also be made tor 
Clause, where a part of the ring ina 
anda future losses. Inadequate ins : 
an insured, as well as embarrassmen 
offered in the interest of being helpful, 
take them in a friendly spirit. 


Clients should 


These thoughts are 
and it is felt you will 


Yours sincerely, 


fos Gun nt 
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TO REQUIRE WRITTEN EXAMS 





Commissioner Johnson of Minnesota Ad- 
vises Companies That Applicants for 
Licenses Must Meet Written Tests 
Under an order issued by Commis- 
sioner Newell R. Johnson, applicants for 
insurance agents’ licenses in Minnesota 
hereafter must pass a written examina- 
tion as to their qualifications. Commis- 
sioner Johnson made the announcement 
a luncheon 
Minne- 
Agents, 


in a 15 minute talk following 
at the midyear mecting of the 
sota Association of Insurance 
Minneapolis, March 24. 

The order is effective at once but for 
the present will apply only to new ap- 
plications. Companies are being notified 
that no more new applications will be 
acted on without an examination. Agents 
who now hold licenses will get their re- 
newals as usual June 1 but within a 
reasonable time and not later than June 
1, 1945, they, too, must take examina- 
tions. 

Under the new plan there will be two 
parts to an application for a_ license, 
the first dealing with the personal his- 
tory of the applicant, his age, residence, 
financial status and moral standards. 
The second part will contain a written 
examination on the particular line of 
business in which he wishes to engage. 

The applicant will be given between 
300 and 400 questions about insurance to 
study. The written examination, however, 
will be confined to twenty or thirty ques- 
tions chosen at random from the longer 
list. The examination will be given at 
any time and place the applicant may 
desire. 

This action by the Commissioner cul- 
minates a long fight waged by the 
agents’ association to raise the stand- 
ards of agents in Minnesota. It follows 
his recent action in licensing a group 
of General Motors dealers which stirred 
up criticism among agents. In his new 
order he has the advice of the Attorney 
General that the present laws give him 
the necessary authority to enforce ex- 
aminations in the future. 


INDUSTRIAL FIRES INCREASE 


Canada’s industrial fire losses have 
more than doubled since 1938, according 
to a statement just issued by the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions. The associations quote figures 
from a survey made by W. L. Clairmont, 
Dominion fire commissioner. These are: 


Year No. A Fires Property Loss 
| Bee 97 $3,225,233 
” i. eee 1.039 3,788,360 
I9GD  ncesenre 1,162 4,140,311 
POUR. esmevaks 1,591 5,957,071 
RPae. «pan euws 1,501 6,970,610 


CANADIAN FIRE ‘EXPERIENCE 
Net fire insurance premiums written 
in Canada during 1943 aggregated $47,- 
159,158, compared with $47,272,440 in the 
previous year, according to the final, 
complete report for the year which has 
just been issued by G. D. Finlayson, 
federal Superintendent of Insurance at 
Ottawa. The net amount of losses in- 
curred in the year under review was 
$22,191,312, compared with $20,360,534 in 
the previous year, while the loss ratio 
advanced from 43.57 to 47.24%. 


EAGLE STAR STATE AGENT 

The Eagle Star has appointed D. R. 
McDermott as state agent for QOhio, 
succeeding A. J. Henry... Mr. McDer- 
mott was formerly with the Travelers 
Fire serving in the capacity of fire sur- 
vey engineer. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where he had 
special training in fire rating. His head- 
quarters are at 1101 Hippodrome Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 


N. J. SPECIALS MEET 


Members of the New 
\gents Association met 


Jersey Special 
Monday eve- 


ning at Yauch’s Restaurant in Newark. 
Al Kayes of the Schedule Rating Office 
was the speaker, 
chanics of schedule 
period followed. 


talking on the me- 
rating. A discussion 


ARIZONA FIELDMEN ELECT 





Colburn President of Club; Advisory 
Committee of Pacific Board Tells 
of Rate and Form Changes 


At its annual meeting March 20 in 
Arizona Fieldmen’s Club 
following officers: Lee E. 


Phoenix, the 
clected the 
Colburn, America Fore Group, president; 
Ray H. Rohwer, B. L. Udell Agency, 
vice president, and Everett S. Weldon. 
Home Group. secretary-treasurer. All 
three are from Phoenix. 

In addition, the following were named 
to the executive committee: August 
Schneider, Springfield Fire. & Marine, 
Los Angeles; Albert Esray, Insurance 
Company of North America, Phoenix; 
Jack Berry, Loyalty Group, Phoenix 
(one year term); C. M. Rogers. Royal- 
Liverpool Group, Phoenix; Wallace B. 
Perry, Hartford Group, Phoenix, and 
Robert L. Charles, Phoenix representa- 
tive for the D. C. Crowell & Co. of El 
Paso, Tex. (two year term). 

The Arizona Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, notified the field- 
men’s association of its agreement of 
suggestions for discontinuing a 10% oc- 
cupancy charge for multiple dwellings 
now in effect in Arizona. It further 
agreed: 

That term privilege should be extended 
to household furniture in storage be- 
cause of the acute migration problem 
and that a commission of 20% (the 
same as that which applies to hotels) 
be placed on “dude” ranches. The com- 
mittee suggested that the commission be 
based on the construction of main build- 
ings, rather than on subsidiary build- 
ings. 

The proposed rate” changes were dis- 
cussed by the contact committees of the 
fieldmen’s club and the Arizona Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at a joint 
meeting last month in Phoenix. The 
local agents’ findings were subsequently 
submitted to the Board of Fire Under- 
writers for approval. 


LANDRY NOW SUPERINTENDENT 

According to W. G. Wilson, manager 
of the fire and casualty departments of 
the Prudential Assurance Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, C. Landry has been 
appointed fire superintendent. He was 
formerly chief clerk of the fire depart- 
ment. H. C. K. Organ has been named 
casualty superintendent, and J. O. Fish- 
lock chief of the inland marine depart- 
ment. H. R. Elgie, in Toronto, has been 
appointed Toronto fire and casualty 
branch manager. 





FRANK A. KLINGER DIES 

Frank A. Klinger, 86, Des Moines 
pioneer and fire insurance agent, died 
at Iowa Methodist Hospital after a 
short illness. He went to Des Moines in 
a covered wagon in 1866. He repre- 
Sented several fire insurance companies 
and was associated with L. E. Ellis and 
Company until a short ao ‘be fore his 
death. Surviving are two sons and three 
daughters. 


NEW FIRE CO. IN MEXICO 

A new company specializing in fire in- 
surance risks has been organized in 
Mexico under the name of Aseguaradora 
Industrial, S.A. It is an industrial com- 
pany, with a capital of 1,000,000 pesos. 
Luis N. Vargas director of various in- 
surance companies and founder of the 
Mexican Association of Damage Insur- 
ance Companies, is forming the new in- 
surer. 





RICHARD D. LANGAN DIES 

Richard D. Langan, 64 years of age, 
prominent fire and casualty agent, Louis- 
ville, Ky., died March 25, a few hours 
after suffering a heart attack. Mr. Lan- 
gan was head of the Richard L. Langan 
Co., agency, which he formed about 
thirty- five years ago. He had been a 
member of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters for thirty-five years. He 
was also president of the Louisville 
Building & Loan. Association and 
founder of the Motor Finance Co. 


Lieut. Warren Paradies 
Is Killed in Action 


Lieut. Warren Paradies, a bombardier 
in the United States Army Air Force, was 
killed in action over Italy on February 22, 
according to word reaching his mother, 
Mrs. Claire W. Paradies. Before volun- 
teering for the air corps in February, 1942, 
Lieutenant Paradies was in the under- 
writing department of London Assurance 
in New York City. 

Chris D, Sheffe, United States manager 
of the London, points out that Lieutenant 
Paradies is the first casualty that the 
company suffered among its employes in 
either World War I or World War II, 
although liberally represented in the armed 
services in both struggles. 

In addition to his mother, Lieutenant 
Paradies is survived by a sister who is 
in training as an Army nurse. His father, 
a veteran of World War I, died two years 
ago at the Naval Veterans Hospital at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., of injuries received 
in service. 


U. S. COURT TO KEEP FUNDS 

The special three-judge Federal court 
has decided that it shall retain juris- 
diction over the $7,500,000 in excess fire 
insurance premiums impounded in con- 
nection with the 1624% rate increase 
litigation of June 1, 1930, to January 15, 
1936, and supervise the distribution of 
these funds to the policyholders instead 
of turning the money over to State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Edward L. 
Scheufler as requested by both the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department and counsel 
for the affected companies. 


JAMES H. KENNEDY DIES 


James H. Kennedy, vice president of 
the First Bancredit Corporation, New 
York City, died there suddenly on 
March 15. After spending many years 
in the real estate business in Chicago 
Mr. Kennedy became associated with 
the Chicago branch of the First Ban- 
credit Corp. in 1935. When the New 
York office was opened in September, 
1936, he was appointed manager of that 
branch, and later made vice president 
with full charge of the eastern opera- 
tions of the company. 


TORONTO GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Toronto General Insurance Co., 
Toronto, had net premiums earned of 
$866,885 in 1943, against $838,274 in 1942. 
Loss ratio total was 42.45% against 
41.81% in 1942. This was made up of 
the automobile ratio of 54.21% against 
44.79% in 1942; casualty ratio of 34% 
against 33.39%; and fire ratio of 45:09% 
against 53.34%. 














OWEN R. MANN DIES 
Owen R. Mann, 67 years of age, vet- 
eran Louisville, Ky., local agent, died 
March 24 at his home. A _ native of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., and graduate of Cen- 
ter College, Danville, Ky., he went to 
Louisville after leaving college, and after 
working for various agencies formed 
his own agency, as the Mann Insurance 
Agency, which he operated until about 
ten years ago, later becoming associated 

with the Hagner Insurance Agency. 


W. H. CRISMAN PROMOTED 


The Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, through J. D. Fletcher, vice 
president and Western division manager, 
announces promotion of W. H. Cris- 
man, former manager of the Seattle sales 
department, to manager of the com- 
pany’s State of Washington department. 





OVER 250 IN OREGON ASSN. 

The Oregon Association of Insurance 
Agents, in a report to the membership, 
shows an all-time high of 256 members, 
113 of which are also concurrently mem- 
bers of the Portland association. E. M. 
Stadel functions as executive secretary 
of both associations. 

BRAKE RESUMES HIS DUTIES 

Fred Brake, Iowa state agent for 
Great American, has resumed his duties 
following an operation last month. 








VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 
They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 
With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 


War Bonds. 


Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 








Insurance Company Utd. 
90 John Street, New York 


~~ 


Albany Field Club Meets 


A well attended meeting of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Field Club was held March 17 
at the Ten Eyck Hotel, addressed by 
Harry K. Schauffler, assistant manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of New York. Mr. Schauffler 
gave a talk on public relations as it affects 
the business today. 





FLORIDA DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


C. J. McCann, actuary of the Florida 
department since 1919 has been made 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner  suc- 
ceeding R. W. Davis who has entered 
the Navy. The announcement was made 
by State Treasurer J. Edwin Larson 
who is also Insurance Commissioner. 
Hugh Christie will become Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner. 





MI NNEAPOLI S WOMEN ELECT 


Violet Schutta was reelected president 
of the Minneapolis Insurance Womens 
Association at the annual meeting. (ther 
officers are Ruther Erickson, First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, vice 
president; Ann Goulet, Travelers, sec- 
retary; Catherine White, George Van 
Wagenen Co., corresponding secretary; 
Hula Anderson, U.S. F. & G., treasurer. 


MARYLAND WOMEN’S MEET!NGS 

The Insurance Women of Maryland 
will meet in Baltimore, April 11, «when 
the guest speaker will be Ay {rian 
Hughes, research director of the /altt- 
more Transit Co., who will tal! on 
“Post-War Planning.” The annua! card 
party of the group will be held ai the 
Cadoa, Baltimore, April 21. 
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Tug Liable for Half of Barge Loss; 
Not Responsible for Cargo Damage 


signals received and did not lengthen its 


owners of the barge Vale Royal 
and as bailees of her cargo of coal libeled 
the steamtug Trojan and the barges Jos- 
ep |. Hock and _ Eugene Hosper and 
loa Kunkel and Eastern Transportation 
Company, claimant for loss of libellants 
baree and cargo. The Federal District 
Court for Maryland, The Vale Royal, 51 
I, Supp. 412, rendered a decree of, which 
the following is a summary, 

The loss occurred when the barge 
vranded in Cape Cod Bay, at the eastern 
end of the Cape Cod Canal, on the break- 
water near Sandwich, Mass., on the night 
of August 24, 1942, The Trojan had been 
towing all four barges to Boston from 
Jersey City, and had “separated the tow to 
go through the Canal. The Joseph J. 
Hock and the Virginia Hodges were taken 
through on the first trip. The Joan Kun- 
kel and the Vale Royal on the second trip. 

The Vale Royal stranded after the tug 
had placed all four barges outside the 
breakwater. The Vale Royal was the last 
of the barges astern of the Joseph J. 
Hock, and nearest the breakwater. The 
wind freshened to about thirty-five miles 
an hour, a little east of north. A heavy 
sea was running; the Vale Royal was 
driven back upon the stone breakwater 
and broken up, she and her entire cargo 
becoming a total loss. She was a wooden 
sea-going barge, 200 feet overall, forty 
feet beam, fifteen feet depth of hold. She 
was loaded with 1,126 tons of bituminous 
coal. 

Summarized, the conclusions of the 
Maryland court were: (1) The Trojan 
and her owner, the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Company, were liable to the libellants 
for one-half of the loss of the Vale Royal; 
but (2) they were not liable to the libel- 
lants for the loss of the Vale Royal’s 
cargo, 

Court’s Reason For Its Decision 

There were two causes of action stated 
in the libel. The first charged acts of 
negligence separately against the tug, the 
three other barges and the owner company. 
These the court summarized as: Negli- 
gent failure (1) of the Trojan to hold 
the Vale Royal off the breakwater; (2) of 
the Trojan properly to regard the signal 
ot the Vale Royal, and (3) of one or 
other or all of the barges ahead of the 
Vale Royal to pass on the latter’s signal 
Trojan, or to their misunderstand- 
ins of these signals. 

he second cause of action alleged was 
that Eastern Transportation Company ‘had 
breached the terms of the charter party 
hy which the Vale Royal and her cargo 
were governed, so that the Eastern Trans- 
portation Company was liable for the loss. 

the charges were denied by that com- 
he court considered, separately, what 
se in charge of the tug Trojan, and 
the three barges ahead of the Vale 

al, did in the way of navigating and 

«ling each vessel in its relation to the 

e Royal, 
irst as to the Trojan, the facts, which 
court recited in detail, showed that the 
eph J. Hock could not raise her anchor 

the other two barges were ready to 

under way and were drifting. 

"here being a stiff head wind increas- 

in strength, the Joseph J. Hock, as 
ul of the tow, was negligently left over 
ce-quarters of a mile off shore. the tow 
tending over a quarter of a mile. That 

e failed to pass on the go ahead signal 

‘ause of her anchor difficulty and gave 

«dames signal instead. This barge was 
ld not at fault, 

_.. Second Barge Not At Fault 
"he second barge, which answered all 





hawser, was also held not at fault. There 
was no evidence of fault of the third 
barge in giving or receiving signals. 

As to the Vale Royal, it was held the 
master was negligent in failing to repeat 
an unanswered danger signal or call for 
a tug or to drop anchor, and for lack of 
familiarity with required signals posted 
in the wheelhouse of the barge by his 
employer. 

A tug is not an insurer of its tow nor 
is it a common carrier, Sut a tug is 
required to exercise reasonable prudence 
and maritime skill with respect to both 
tow and cargo, and for omission in this 
respect liability follows. (Citations omit- 
ted.) However, the fault of a tug may 
be so antecedent to the fault of its tow as 
not to be a proximate or concurrent cause 
of the coming damage.” That, however, 
was not the case here and the court held 
that “the fault of the Trojan and the Vale 
Royal were both proximate and that, there- 
fore, the liability was joint.” 

This was not a case for the applica- 
tion of the last clear chance rule or for 
the doctrine of major and minor fault. 
And as the court found the tug Trojan 
guilty of faulty navigation directly re- 
sponsible for the loss of the Vale Royal, 





independently of the faulty navigation of 
the ‘Vale Royal, and since, for reasons 
stated in the opinion, paragraph I of the 
charter party rendered the Trojan’s owner 
liable for damage caused by such faulty 
navigation, the court concluded that lia- 
bility for the loss of the Vale Royal must 
be divided between her and the Trojan.” 
Cargo Loss 

The relations between the libellants as 
bailees of the cargo and the Eastern 
Transportation Company, respondent, were 
held to be governed by the bill of lading, 
and the charter party was to be ignored 
so far as the cargo was concerned. The 
court stated the material provisions of 
the bill of lading, at the same time depre 
cating the fact that any responsible ship- 
ping concern would befuddle such a sub- 
stantial transaction as the present one by 
permitting the use of such unintelligible 
documents as this and the charter party. 

While the language employed in stating 
the various exceptions to liability in the 
bill of lading was quite similar to some 
that is contained in the 1936 Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act, the Maryland court 
did not interpret this as resulting in the 
incorporation of that act in the bill of 
lading. That act expressly relates to for 
eign trade. Its adoption in cases of do 
mestic trade must be by express agree- 
ment, in which event it supersedes the 
earlier Harter Act. There was no such 
express agreement in this case. 

Sut “by the 1936 act, unlike the Harter 
Act, the vessel owner, while required to 
exercise due diligence in furnishing a sea- 
worthy vessel, incurs no liability from loss 
arising even from unseaworthiness unless 
such is caused by the lack of due dili- 
gence to make the vessel seawo-thy. In 
short, the later act does not condition its 
exemptions upon due diligence to make the 
vessel seaworthy but only liability for loss 
due to. unseaworthiness is so conditioned.” 

The Harter Act being incorporated in 


Specific Cause of Damage to Vessel 
By An Obstruction Must Be Proved 


A limestone company negligently 
stored upon the east bank of the Buffalo 
River so much crushed limestone that 
the bank gave way, creating a shoal in 
the river. Next morning a fuel lighter 
going upstream rubbed the port side of 
her bottom on the shoal, causing a 
slight list to starboard and a checking of 
her engines. The occurrance was not 
noticed in the vessel’s log or in any 
other way until a month later when she 
went into drydock for renewal of fifty 
bottom plates contracted for two months 
earlier. It was then discovered she had 
bottom damage to thirty-one of her 
plates on both port and starboard sides: 

A libel was instituted by the lighter 
owner against the limestone company for 
the damage. After a lengthy trial the 
lederal District Court for Western New 


York found that the damage was not 
caused by the rubbing of the shoal; that 
the shoal consisted of silt, slay and a 
comparatively smail amount of crushed 
stone. 

On appeal, the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals said that even in admiralty 
such findings of fact will not be set aside 
unless clearly erroneous. The composi- 
tion of the shoal and the lightness of the 
impact strongly tended to support the 
finding, as well as expert testimony. The 
vessel had certainly received some dam- 
age between her two last dry dockings 
and her crew testified she had hit noth- 
ing except the shoal; but such testimony 
might result from failure to remember 
some incident not considered serious 
when it occurred. Decree dismissing the 
libel was therefore affirmed. 
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the bill of lading, its provisions prevailed 
over the other provisions. Both the Tro 
jan and the Vale Royal were seaworthy 
when the voyage began. The only ques 
tion remaining, therefore, was whether the 
tug and the barge were to be regarded as 
one vessel, a “vessel transporting merchan 
dise or property” within section 3 of the 
Harter Act. The contract here was one 
of affreightment, the obligation of which 
is to carry a cargo, not to tow a vessel. 

The seaworthiness of the tug was not 
disputed. There was no claim of incom 
petency of the master or crew of the 
barge due to lack of adequate training ot 
experience, nor anything in the evidence 
to indicate it. The master of the Trojan, 
it was held, simply failed on this occasion 
to exercise proper judgment. 


Automobile Premiums and 
Losses in Canada in 1943 


In his complete, official report on the 
results of automobile insurance — in 
Canada for 1943, G. D. Finlayson, fed- 
eral Superintendent of Insurance, re- 
ports that net premiums written for the 
year were $18,895,159 compared with 
$20,292,516 for the previous year, Net 
losses incurred amounted to $8,622,966, 
compared with $8,668,314 for 1942, The 
1943 loss ratio was 45.64% against 
42.72% for the previous year. 

Mr. Finlayson’s report breaks up. the 
automobile experience for the year into 
three classifications of companies, viz. 
the Canadian, British and the foreign, 
the latter being largely American. 

Net premiums written by the Cana 
dian companies amounted to $7,940,716, 
compared with $8,251,653 in 1942; net 
losses incurred were $3,711,957 for 1943 
against $3,257,138 for 1942; while the 
loss ratio in 1943 was 46.75% against 
39.47% in 1942. 

Net premiums written by the British 
companies amounted to $5,681,777, down 
from $6,077,806 in 1942. Net losses in- 
curred showed little change, being 
$2,387,379 in 1943 and $2,337,087 in 1942 
The 1943 loss ratio was 42.02% against 
38.45% in 1942. 

The experience of the American and 
other foreign companies, on the whole, 
was favorable. Net premiums written 
aggregated $5,272,666, compared with 
$5,962,977 in 1942; net losses incurred 
were $2,523,630 against $3,074,089 in 1942; 
while the 1943 loss ratio was 47.86%, 
compared with that of 51.55% in 1942. 


Packaging Exposition 
Is Held in Chicago 


Marine underwriters in Chicago at- 
tended the packaging conference and 
exposition which opened in the Palmer 
House last week under the auspices 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion. Proper packing is a vital factor in 
insurance experience as poor packing 
leads to many claims for breakage and 
pilferage. In this country railroads have 
set up minimum standards for packing 
but foreign commerce lacks some of the 
safeguards of prewar days. Use of card- 
board cartons, rather than wood con- 
tainers, has led to an increase in claims. 

“All industry is engrossed in a tre- 
mendous war effort,” Joseph Givner, 
vice president of the A.M.A. in charge 
of its packaging division, said, “that 
requires supplies of every description to 
be shipped to all parts of the world 
under conditions which in many cases 
have never previously been encountered. 

“The proper packaging and packing 
of these supplies to assure their arrival 
at the battlefronts in usable condition 
is both an obligation and a necessity.” 
HANNEGAN BACKS SEN. CLARK 

Robert E. Hannegan, Democratic na- 
tional committee chairman, has person- 
ally endorsed United States Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri for 
re-election to that office and, of course, 
for the Democratic nomination at the 
primary election to be held in August. 
This action on the part of Mr. Hanne- 
gan has been a severe block to Attor- 
ney General Roy McKittrick, who has 
announced that he will oppose Senator 
Clark in the primary. 
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Insurance Program for 
AMA Spring Session 


TO GIVE REVIEW ( OF PAST YEAR 


New York Meeting, i“ 8-9, to Feature 
All Buyer and Concurrent Speakerless 
Discussion Sessions 


With insurance plans fea- 
tured for an entire 
session devoted entirely to the insurance 


buyer, the tentative program for spring 


employe 
morning and one 


conference of the insurance division of 
the American Management Association 
to be held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, May 8-9, has now been 
issued 

Topic for the first session, Monday 
morning, May 8, is “Insurance Review 
for the Past Year.” William F. Lund, 
manager, insurance-office planning sec- 
tion of the United States Rubber Co., 
vice president of the AMA in charge of 
the insurance division, will preside over 
this session. 

Speakers will be W. L. Bates, vice 
president, Fidelity & Casualty Co., who 
will discuss crime coverage, and Charles 
|. Haugh, actuary, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, whose 
subject will be workmen’s compensation. 
Other topics listed for that session, 
with speakers to be announced later, are 
liability insurance and boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance. 


All Buyer Program 


The Monday afternoon session will be 
the all buyer program, with buyers of 
insurance discussing fire, liability and 
domestic transportation insurance, 

“Employe Insurance,” with J. W. 
Myers, insurance department, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, in the chair, 
is the subject for the Tuesday morning 
meeting. R. A, Hohaus, associate actu- 
ary, Metropolitan Life, will make the 
introductory remarks; N. E. Horelick, 
director, group annuities, Equitable So- 
ciety, will discuss group life and pen- 
sions, and E. B. Gardner, second vice 
president, Chase National Bank of New 
York, will speak on trusteed plans. An- 
other speaker, yet to be announced, will 
talk on health, accident and hospitali- 
zation. 

W. J. Graham, vice president, Equi- 
table Society, will preside over the 
Tuesday luncheon meeting. 


Speakerless Discussion Sessions 


On Tuesday afternoon, there will be 
three concurrent speakerless discussion 
sessions, which bid fair to be of out- 
standing inierest. Two of them will 
feature insurance man and buyer dis- 
cussions. The first will be devoted to 
use and occupancy insurance, with 
Claude D. Minor, president Virginia 
Fire & Marine, Richmond, Va., repre- 
senting insurance, and a buyer to be 
selected by him. 

Edward M. Allen, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Surety Corp., will lead 
the second of the sessions, on bonding, 
assisted by an insurance buyer of his 
selection, 

The third section will discuss insur- 
able values, with the following leaders: 
J. H. Nickell, manager, insurance de- 
partment, Philadelnhia Electric Co.; 
Prentiss B. Reed, adiuster, of New York, 
and Robert F. Dunphrevy, president, 
Appraisal Affiliates, Inc., New York. 





JOHN V. EARLS TO WED 
John Vincent Earls, lieutenant, United 
States Navy, and vice president of Earls- 
Blain Co., Cincinnati, and Jacqueline 
Louise Griswold will be married in Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, Saturday 
afternoon, April 15, 


Aviation Reserves Are 
Defended by Williams 


TALKS BEFORE SENATE GROUP 





IEA Head Says Large Contingency Re- 
serves Are Necessary for Aviation 


Writers; O’Mahoney, Walters Clash 





Strongly defending the aviation writ- 
ing insurance companies for their prac- 
tice of building up large contingency 
reserves and declaring that they have 
reduced rates more than 40% in the 
last few years, Edward L. Williams, 
president, Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, appeared last week before the 
sub-committee of the Senate judiciary 
committee which is now conducting an 
investigation of aviation insurance. 

Mr. Williams had not been scheduled 
{o testify, but received permission from 
Senator Pat McCarran (Dem. Nev.), 
chairman of the committee to speak in 
rebuttal of testimony offered by two 
witnesses introduced by Senator Joseph 
C, O’Mahoney (Dem. Wyo.), who read 
a renort on aviation insurance compiled 
by the Air Transport Association. 

Mr. Williams said that the experience 
of the years 1938 through 1941 when 
aviation insurance premiums were $9,- 
000.000 and claim payments aggregated 
$4.000,000 is not representative of what 
might occur over a period of time in 
that there were relatively few airline 
crashes in those years. 

Must Build Up Reserves 

“Tt is absolutely necessary,” he said, 
“for an aviation insurance company to 
build up tremendous reserves, because 
the loss of one air transport plane might 
wine out the profits of an entire year.” 

Others testifying before the sub-com- 
mittee included Oswald Ryan, chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who presented 
the highlights of the CAB report, which 
is reviewed on pages 33-36 of this issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 

In the course of the hearing, Senator 
©’Mahoney and Representative Francis 
FE. Walter (Dem, Pa.), author of the 
House bill to declare it the intent of 
Congress that the anti-trust statutes are 
not applicable to the insurance industry, 
engaged in some verbal clashes. 

O’Mahoney and Walter Clash 

Senator O’Mahoney took the position 
that under present conditions, compe- 
tition is impossible, while Representa- 
tive Walter contended that the mainte- 
nance of high rates by the three prin- 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Post-War Problems of Surety Busine: s 
Studied at Two-Day N. Y. Meeti ag 


Surety company executives and repre- 
sentatives of the four national producers 
organizations feel in a much stronger 
position now as regards a post-war pro- 
gram as a result of the two-day joint 
deliberations held March 30-31, at 60 
John St., New York, for the purpose of 
developing such a program, About forty 
men were present and the consensus of 
opinion among them was that the meet- 
ing was one of the most constructive 
held in many a day by the surety busi- 
ness.: A C. Posey, vice president, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, who is 
chairman of the company committee of 
thirteen, presided and did his job ably. 
Spokesmen for the national producers 
organizations were as follows: 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents—H. I*. (Speed) Warner, Kansas 
City; National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents—Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago; National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers—T. C. Field, St. Paul; 
and National Association of. Insurance 
3rokers—W. Warren Ellis, New York 
City. 

Surveying the results of the gathering, 
the following points are regarded as 
most significant by a spokesman: 


Advantages of Corporate Suretyship 


1, Agreement by all present that 
efforts should be made to educate all 
having to do with public and private 
construction to the advantages of cor- 
porate suretyship. 

2. It was likewise agreed that it was 
extremely desirable to provide forms of 
bonds which would enable underwriters 
to pay all just claims promptly, thereby 
making it possible for owners and others 


concerned, to reap the full be -cfits 
which the use of corporate suretys. .p js 
intended to provide. 

3. Outcome of a lively discussion 
question of blanket fidelity coveras. for 
commercial and industrial entersrises 
was an expression of confidenc: py 
those present that trend to incr ased 
use of fidelity could not only be :nain- 
tained but greatly increased, if it were 
possible to make one or two. Slight 
changes now under consideratign |\\ the 
companies. 

In addition to the producer represen- 
tatives attending this meeting, and the 
company committee of thirteen (both 
bureau and non-bureau), there were also 
present representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
Surety Association of America, the Fi- 
delity and Surety Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference and the Towner Rating Bureau. 

Highspotting the program were talks 
by William Muirhead, president of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, and E. H. Cushman, Philadel- 
phia attorney, who is an authority on 
lien law. Mr, Muirhead expressed the 
contractors’ . viewpoint on __ post-war 
problems and made some excellent sug- 
gestions. Mr. Cushman, one of the best 
informed men in the country on laws 
dealing with performance and payment 
bonds, showed the necessity of corpo- 
rate suretyship from the viewpoint of 
labor and material furnishers on all 
types of public and private construction 
work. 

As.a result of this conference it is ex- 
pected that a small committee will be 
appomted, renresentative of both the 
producers and the companies, in order 
that the beneficial results obtained may 
be translated into action for the public 
benefit. 





La Guardia’s Views on Comp. 
And Health Ins. in Report 


Mayor La Guardia of New York 
spoke of his keen disappointment at not 
being able to inaugurate a_ city-wide 
health insurance plan in his annual bud- 


get message submitted April 1, to the 
New York Board of Estimate, The 
Mayor also spoke frankly regarding 


workmen’s compensation. insurance for 
injured city employes, for whom the 
budget contains an appropriation of 
$1,000,000. He declared that he had 
given careful study and consideration to 
suggestions that more classifications of 
employes should come under the work- 
men’s compensation act but reached no 
definite decision as “I do not believe 
the subject has been as yet sufficiently 
studied and surveyed.” He said: 

“In the first place, employes of the 
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city not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation, if injured in line of duty, are 
invariably carried on the payroll. li 
they were to come under workmen's 
compensation they would receive only a 
part of their pay while incapacitated. 
Awaits Improvement in the Act 

“Then I believe we should wait to 
see if there is an improvement in the 
administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, after the law is amended 
following the revolting details disclosed 
by the investigation of that department 
I also believe that it might be well for 
the city to administer its own compensa- 
tion department rather than to be con- 
pelled to submit to the same procedurc 
and control required of the private em- 
ployer. 

“Disability retirement must also. be 
taken into consideration when studying 
the subject of bringing additional classi- 
fications of employes under the. state 
act.. Of course, with any national or 
state system of health insurance, the 
question would become practicall) aca- 
demic. The matter, however, will receive 
continued study in keeping with the pro- 
gressive plans for economic security to 
which we all look forward. 


Health Ins. Plan Being Studied 

Speaking of health insurance \fayor 
La Guardia said that “we are studying 
a plan which would afford an «ppor- 
tunity to residents of our city, :iclud- 
ing city employes, to cover then)-elves 
and their families against the e pense 
of normal and catastrophic illness. 
hope that before long a definit. pro- 
gram will be completed.” He ex; essed 
his sad disappointment in the itude 
of organized medicine toward thi pro- 
gram, saying that “we must have « -eatet 
cooperation . . . no one must bi per 
mitted for selfish reasons to lh ld it 
back. The fine, splendid, experienced, 
skillful, public-spirited medical me! 
who are in the armed forces, wit!) thei 
colleagues here, particularly the younger 
wnes, will have a lot to say about ! 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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NAIA Mid-Year Meeting in Jackson, Miss. 





Broughton Calls Washington Key Spot 
But a Symbol in Public Relations 


‘kson, Miss. April 4.— Averell 
Browhton, public relations counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\ccnts, in his report to the mid-year 
mecting of the organization here, de- 
scrived Washington as a key spot but 
a mbol in the agents’ public rela- 
tions program. 

\lr. Broughton said that when the 
pr vram was launched, it was clear that 
the association had serious problems in 
press relations and publicity but that 
little thought had been given to this 
subiect which “calls for a public rela- 
tions viewpoint.” He said that organiza- 
tion of the agent’s thoughts along pub- 
lic relations lines and the initial direc- 
tion of the agents’ nation-wide effort 
was a tremendous challenge. He con- 
tinued: 

“Washington had been mentioned 
prominently in your public relations dis- 
cussions and there was no question but 
that legislative and bureaucratic trends 
of the moment were a chief threat. I 
felt that the problem had been over- 
simplified by simply calling it a Wash- 
ington problem. Washington is a key 
spot, but Washington is but a symbol. 
The first answers to the dangers which 
face not only the insurance producer 
but all business, could be discovered best 
by careful study of your strength and 
organization as well as of the most 
effective methods of bringing that 
strength to bear. 


Meeting Threats 

“T had spent some time in Washing- 
ton on a preliminary trip before my en- 
gagement. I would have liked to be- 
lieve that we could meet all threats 
by the employment of an outstanding 
single individual to be located in Wash- 
ington but absolutely no one of experi- 
ence would accept that viewpoint. 

“As the size of your task became 
evident, it was natural to consider 
whether or not a quick and more or less 
spectacular expenditure of your fund in 
advertising in newspapers, magazines or 
radio would meet the need. As_ said, 
however, in my first report, your fund 
would have been but a drop in the 
bucket. Many of you at the state 
meetings have heard me say that one 
cigarette may account for twenty mil- 
lion dollars in annual advertising ex- 
penditure on a national scale. And our 
!und would have vanished like smoke 
before our job was even begun if we 
had taken that approach. But of course, 
In ividual local board campaigns would 
all up to important totals in time. 
But what you did have, which no 
le company or product could have, 
> a tremendous national organization 
With an association in practically every 
‘ate and a national headquarters which 
could be itself developed into a public 
reations organization of continuing im- 
hortance. Money alone was not the an- 

‘r although the splendid fund raising 

npaign was essential in providing you 

‘1 a minimum amount of the sinews 

war. 


Recommends More Meetings 
fr. Broughton recommended more 
quent meetings of the executive com- 
‘tee to implement the public relations 
eram expressing the opinion that the 
vhe relations program cannot be. op- 
ited with meetings of the executive 
nmittee three months apart. 
One of the most interesting and diffi- 
it problems which T think you as a 
‘oup face,” he said, “is the continuous 
k of keeping your full membership in- 
ormed of the progress of the public re- 
“hee Program. It is manifestly impos- 
le to broadcast a great deal of what 


occurs in the way of conference, discus- 
sion and review of ultimate possibilities. 
It is a unique problem since ordinarily 
in public relations work we are respon- 
sible to one or two officers or at the 
most a small committee. Here we have 
the problem of keeping forty-odd states 
informed. 

“It is easy for someone out in the 
country to assume that nothing is being 
done because contact is infrequent or 
totally lacking. Yet in my experience 
some of the best public. relations work 
which has ever been performed has 
never been known to the general public 
at all. And I think that that might also 
be said of some of the work for your- 
selves—not that it couldn’t be told any- 
where, but it is just impossible to broad- 
cast all details of all operations. 

“In effect, it means that we must have 
almost two programs. One well publi- 
cized for the membership and another 
equally in their interest which, like your 
own committee functions, goes on with- 
out fanfare but is always known to 
leaders and those especially interested.” 


O. Shaw Johnson Serves as 


Jackson General Chairman 


Jackson, Miss., April 3—With O. 
Shaw Johnson, Clarksdale, president of 
the Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents, in charge as general chairman, 
the local arrangements for the mid-year 
meeting of the NAIA are proceeding 
smoothly. Assisting Mr. Johnson as vice 
chairmen of the general committee are 
National Director Theo Hardy, Vicks- 
burg, and Vice President John B. Sneed, 
Gulfport. 

S. Lacy Dickerson, president of the 
Jackson Insurance Exchange, is serving 
as chairman of the reception committee; 
Wirt A. Yerger, Jackson, is chairman 
of the dinner committee; former Presi- 
dent John W. Robinson of the state as- 
sociation heads the hotel committee; E. 
H,. Bradshaw, information committee; 
W. M. Buie, monitor committee; R. B. 
Everett, registration committee. Clant 
M. Seay, manager of the Mississippi 
association, is liaison officer for all of 
the committees. 


CRUGER T. SMITH’S PARTNER 

Jackson, Miss.,- April 3.—Cruger T. 
Smith, NAIA veteran of Dallas, Texas, 
was unable to attend the mid-year meet- 
ing due to his heavy agency duties. His 
partner, Joe N. Westerlage, is here, at- 
tending his first NAIA meeting. 
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Coal Operators Company 
Extends Scope to N. J. 


EASTERBY NAMED STATEWIDE 


Well Known Specialist in Public Liability 
and Compensation Lines Opens Up 
Newark Office; His Career 


Coal Operators Casualty Co. of Pitts- 
burgh received its license to operate in 
New Jersey recently, and has appointed 
Charles T. 
wide general agents, with headquarters 
in Raymond Commerce Building, New 


Easterby Co., Inc., as state 





CHARLES T, EASTERBY 


ark, N. J. This office is under the super- 
vision of James M. Grundy, who is well 
versed in all phases of compensation in-+ 
surance. He has been associated with 
Charles T. Easterby, in his Philadelphia 
office since February, 1939, and prior to 
that for four years was manager, Phila 
delphia office, State Workmen’s Com 
pensation Fund of Pennsylvania. 

Entrance into New Jersey marks an 
other step in the expansion program of 
the Coal Operators Casualty which. in 
recent years, has entered West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and the District 
of Columbia, all in addition to its home 
state of Pennsylvania where the com- 
pany organized in April, 1935. Until 1938 
the company confined its activities to 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 
coal mine operators, but since then has 
broadened to write all the commercial 
classes of compensation insurance. In 
1942 the company started to write all 
forms of liability insurance. Its pre- 
mium volume for 1943 exceeded 
$2,000,000. 

Prominence of Charles T. Easterby 

Charles T. Easterby, well known in 
Pennsylvania casualty circles as a spe- 
cialist in writing unusual risks in the 
public liability and compensation fields, 
has continuously represented the Coal 
Operators Casualty since entering the 
agency field in 1938. He also repre- 
sents a number of other companies for 
both fire and casualty lines, Mr. 
Easterby went in business for himself 
in February, 1938, in Philadelphia, after 
more than twenty years of service with 
stock casualty companies. His Philadel- 
phia firm is known as Charles  T. 
Easterby & Co. On January 1, 1940, 
Charles T. Easterby & Co., Inc., was 
opened in Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
and his latest move in New Jersey 
gives added facilities to his organiza- 
tion. In addition he operates the East- 
land Underwriters in Baltimore and 
Miami in partnership with Kirk A. 
Landon, 

Mr. Easterby’s record of company 
service is extensive. After graduation 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Casualty Co. Formed 
By National Fire Group 


WILL ORGANIZE IN NEW YORK 

United National Indemnity Organization 

Proceeds, President Layton Announces; 
T. A. Long to Head Company 





The United National Indemnity Co. is 
the name chosen for the new casualty 
company now in process of organiza- 
tion by the National Fire Group, Hart- 
ford, with T. A. formerly vice 


Long, 








T. A. LONG 


president of the: Pacific Indemnity Co., 
as its casualty executive. 

In announcing the name and progress 
Frank 


companies of the 


of the new company, President 
LD. Layton of the 
group, states that the company will be 
organized under the laws of the state 
eof New York. It is anticipated that it 
will have a paid capital of $1,500,000, 
surplus of $1,500,000 and a contingent 
reserve of $1,000,000, The funds required 
will be provided by the companies of 
the National Fire Preliminary 
papers will be filed presently with the 
New York State Insurance Department. 


Group. 


Facilities for Agents 
As previously reported, the primary 
purpose for organizing the United Na- 
tional Indemnity Co. is to provide casu- 
alty insurance facilities for agents of 
the National Fire Group of companies. 
These companies are the National Fire 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, the Me- 
chanics & Traders Insurance Co., the 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. and the 
Franklin National Insurance Co. of New 
York. The new casualty company, when 
put into operation, will broaden the 
scope of the group’s activities. 

The United National Indemnity Co., 
as originally announced, will operate on 
a conservative basis in initially assum- 
ing only certain selected classes of casu- 
alty insurance. Under present war-time 
conditions this policy indicates a pro- 
gressive but deliberate development of 
the company’s activities. 

Plans for organization of the new 
casualty company and selection of Mr. 
Long as casualty executive were an- 
nounced by Colonel Layton last Octo- 
ber. Mr. Long’s appointment was effec- 
tive in November. At the time of the 
original announcement, the name _ for 
the new company had not been deter- 
mined. 

T. A. Long’s Career 

Mr. Long is a native of Iowa and at- 
tended Drake University Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar in the 
state of lowa. His insurance career be- 
gan in 1923 when he joined the home 
office staff of the Southern Surety Co. 
at Des Moines, as adjuster and under- 
writer for that company. 

He continued his connection with the 


Southern Surety and with the Home In- 
demnity Co. of New York, which suc- 
ceeded to the business of the Southern 
Surety, until 1932, serving those com- 
panies in several capacities including 
that of assistant manager of the south- 
eastern field at Atlanta, assistant agency 
superintendent at St. Louis and later 
as field supervisor and in the legal de- 
partment in New York City. 

In 1933 Mr. Long joined the staff of 
the Employers Reinsurance Corp. of 
Kansas City, Mo., later becoming its 
resident vice president at San Francisco. 
In 1941 he became vice president of the 
Pacific Indemnity at its home office at 
Los Angeles, continuing in that capacity 
until he joined the National Fire Group. 


RECEIVER FOR NAT’L LLOYD’S 





Baltimore Judge Signs Order Directing 
This Step by State Ins. Department; 
Surplus Alleged to be Under Minimum 


Judge William L. Henderson has 
signed an order in Circuit Court, Bal- 
timore, appointing Hazelton A. Joyce, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Maryland, as receiver under $50,000 
bond, for the assets of National Lloyd’s, 
Snow Building, Baltimore. The com- 
plaint said that National Lloyd’s was 
organized about July 21, 1938, and is an 
association of individuals transacting the 
insurance business in Maryland through 
an attorney-in-fact, under a Lloyd’s plan. 


G. C. A. Anderson and James J. Lin 
were named as counsel to the receiy 

W. C. Walsh, Maryland Attor 
General, and D. Heyward Hamilton 
Assistant Attorney-General, filed th: 
of complaint as solicitors for Lawr 
E. Ensor, state insurance commissi: 
The bill alleged that National Ll 
annual statement on December 31, 
filed with the Insurance Commissi 
on March 1, 1944, disclosed a surpl: 
$90,435.79 although a minimum of $ 
000 is required under the law. It als: 
stated that the Insurance Commissi 
had an examination made and concl 
that the assets were not sufficient 
continuing the business. 
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The FAITH of | 
SIXTY YEARS | 


What makes a business endure and grow? 
We believe the answer is FAITH built upon 


American Surety Company opened its 
doors for business on April 14, 1884, as “the 
‘first company formed in the United States 
devoted solely to the writing of Fidelity and 
Surety bonds.” Corporate suretyship was 
largely unknown in this country and various 
brave companies that tried it were unable, 
for financial or other reasons, to continue. 
That American Surety survived was due not 
only to the foresight and 
energy of its founders, 
but to the confidence of 
bankers and other busi- 
ness men in the sound- 
ness of its carefully de- 
veloped specialty. 

The record of the 
Company over the past 
60 years testifies to the 
acceptance which has in- 
creasingly been accorded 
it by: a considerable seg- 
ment of industry, finance, 
trade and the professions. _ 
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American Surety Building—100 Broadway, New York 


And because insurance by its very nature is 
ubiquitous, extending and protecting every- 
where, that acceptance would not have 
been possible without the insurance agent 
and the broker. Through them and the local 
contacts they provide, insurance protection is 
made available to all of our citizens, distance 
‘notwithstanding. 

Today the Bonding and Casualty ia- 
surance services of the American Surety 
fleet blanket the continent through 12,000 
agents cooperating with branch offices in 
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AB Report Challenge 


PROBES AVIATION INSURANCE 





o 


ats Way to Establish Self-Regulated 
\irline Insurance Market Through 
Resources of Domestic Carriers 


4 





challenge to American insurance 
co panies to establish a strong, inde- 
ver dent American aviation reinsurance 
mocket is embodied in the study of 
aviition insurance released by the Civil 
\e-onautics Board which, as stated in 


The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
wa: issued just as the hearings on avia- 
tion insurance were started by the 


United States Senate Judiciary Com- 
miriee. 

; stated last week, Dr. S, S. Hueb- 
ner of the Wharton School of Com- 
merce & Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, was engaged by CAB tto in- 
vestigate the reinsurance angles of avia- 
tion insurance and his findings and 
recommendation for greater utilization 
of American insurance resources and 
the development of an American insur- 
ance and reinsurance market for avia- 
tion coverage are the basis for the sec- 
tion of the report covering reinsurance. 

Paul J. Molnar, rating bureau, New 
York Insurance Department, also fig- 
ured in the CAB study, being on leave 
of absence for nine months from the 
Department to look into aviation rate- 
making and underwriting aspects for 
the CAB. 

American Resources Unused 

The report points out that almost no 
use of American resources for purposes 
of reinsurance on aviation risks is being 
used. It says that the three American 
aviation groups (Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers and United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc.) now place all their rein- 
surance with foreign insurers with the 
exception of the relatively small amounts 
reinsured among themselves, and_ that 
the amount of reinsurance of aviation 
risks underwritten abroad which has 
been placed with the American under- 
writing groups apparently has _ been 
negligible. “The three leading under- 
writing groups,” the report declares, “do 
not place any part of the extensive rein- 
surance which they deem necessary with 
American insurance companies | jwhich 
are not members of the groups.” 

The report further points out the re- 
insurance placed abroad is so extensive 
that the American companies compris- 
ing the groups are indemnified against 
a substantial part of the possible losses 
on any given risk. In view of the com- 
parative smallness of the risks assumed 
by any individual company, the report 
adds, the number of companies required 
to assume any very large risk, such as 
for r the prototype of a large aircraft, 

ild have to be so great as to require 
an impractically wide distribution for 
the American market, and perhaps even 
tor the British market. 

Relations Mutually Profitable 

\t the present time,” the report con- 
“the relation between the Amer- 

n direct underwriter and the foreign 
reinsurer are mutually profitable, and 
tlicre would appear to be little incentive 

the present underwriting groups to 

to develop an independent Ameri- 

Co reinsurance market for aviation in- 
nce. There is no evidence of any 
tale effort by these groups to cre- 

a market here for their reinsurance 

ls. Nor has there been a sustained 

rt on the part of the three groups 
become reinsurers of aviation risks 
lerwritten by other groups or com- 
es not members of their groups. In 
the agreements among the three 
ling underwriting groups relating to 
lain classes of risks not to reinsure 
er American underwriters without 
roval by each of the groups or un- 
: the premium rates and coverage are 


‘entical to that issued by the present 


ups would tend to prevent them from 
‘oming a reinsurance market.” 
‘ne report says there are indications 


'o American Companies . 


that many American insurance compan- 
ies which are not at present partici- 
pating in the underwriting of aviation 
risks are interested in so doing and that 

many such companies would ‘be willing 
to assume a greater amount of risk than 
is now being assumed by the companies 
participating in the three underwriting 
groups. “Furthermore,” it says “a pro- 
posal has been made which, if followed 
through, would lead to the organization 
of American reinsurance facilities for 
aviation insurance.” 

Two Proposals Made 

The report then points out that two 
proposals for bringing additional Ameri- 

can insurance companies into the air- 
line insurance business have been made. 
One proposal is that the airlines pool 
their insurance purchases and buy from 
a group of companies not now writing 
airline insurance. The other proposal 
was that the airlines and a group of 
mutual companies form an airline cas- 
ualty insurance company and an airline 
fire insurance company to serve as di- 
rect underwriting organizations to be 
managed and reinsured by groups com- 
posed of mutual companies. 

The proposal of the mutual companies, 
according to the report, is that the mu- 
tuals together with the proposed airline 
companies would assume hull risks up 
to $250;000 and liability risks up to 


$500,000 before seeking reinsurance out- 
side of their own groups. However, it 
is necessary, under the mutual proposal 
that an American source be found to 
reinsure the risks or the insurers would 
be compelled to go abroad to place the 
reinsurance. 

“Any group which must go abroad for 
reinsurance,” it says, “may discover 
that the foreign underwriters will rein- 
sure the higher limits of liability only 
upon condition that they participate in 
the entire insurance written. Unless an 
American reinsurance source can be 
found, American insurers will be under 
the necessity of accepting such terms in 
order to enable them to write the in- 
surance at all.” 


Scarritt’s Proposal 


The report next speaks of the sugges- 
tion submitted by Daniel DeR. M. Scar- 
ritt, manager of Associated Aviation 
Underwriters to the board of directors 
of his group, to form an American avia- 
tion reinsurance group, saying: 

“Any action which looks toward the 
establishment of a strong, independent 
American aviation reinsurance market 
under private auspices is undoubtedly of 
great interest, but lacking any informa- 
tion that the matter is being actively 
pursued and the details of the outline 
filled in, it would be premature to do 





more than mention it. There appears 
to be no reason to doubt that American 
insurance facilities, if properly organ- 
ized, can compete successfully with for- 
eign reinsurance. 

“Without passing upon the merits of 
any particular plan, the formation of an 
American aviation reinsurance pool or 
pools seems to be highly desirable as a 
means to the establishment of a strong 
American aviation insurance market, 
and for the full utilization of Ameri- 
can insurance resources in connection 
therewith. 

No Governmental Action 

“At the moment no governmental ac 
tion to promote or facilitate the forma 
tion of such a pool or pools appears to 
be called for. Certainly none of the pri- 
vate interests directly concerned have 
indicated a desire or need for any such 
action and insofar as is known, there 
are no obstacles to the formation of 
such a pool interposed by governmental 
regutation, except that there is a possi- 
bility that if a single pool were estab- 
lished, its activities might become sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws if applicable 
to insurance. If this should be the case, 
serious attention should then be given 
to the question whether such a_ pool 
should be relieved of the restrictions 
thus imposed, subject to such conditions 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Making Plans for St. Louis Meeting 
Of National A. & H. Association 





Committee chairmen get together to discuss plans for the fifteenth annual meet- 


ing of the National Association of 
in St. Louis June 21, 22 and 23. 
Seated, left to right: Sydney 
Leon Hughes, Columbian National Life, 
\merican Life, Chairman; Frank R. 
Standing, left to right: Samuel M. 
Mrs. Ura Hz irrington, 
Metropolitan L mes Exhibits; 
C. Turner, W. Markham & Co., 
(gency, eA Thomas FE. Sly, 
Metropolitan Life, reception. 


T. T. McCLINTOCK PROMOTED 


Ohio State Life Names Him Assistant 
Agency Director; Continues in Charge 
of A. & H. Departmnet 


The good work of T. T. McClintock 
has been recognized by the Ohio State 
Life of Columbus who, this week, ad- 
vanced him to the post of assistant 
agency director of the company. In 
making this promotion Frank L. Barnes, 
vice president and agency director, 
pointed out that Mr. Clintock has served 
for the past five years as manager of 
the A. & H. department and for the 
past two years as supervisor of field 
service in addition to his other duties.. 
He will continue as manager of the ac- 
cident department. 

A graduate of the University of Iowa, 
Mr. McClintock became associated with 
the underwriting department of the Lin- 
coln National Life. Later he joined the 
Columbian National Life at Boston, 
where he organized the policyholders 
service department and later became as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the policy- 
holders and service departments. 

Since coming to Columbus five years 
ago, Mr. McClintock has been active 
in life and accident underwriting and 
served as president of the Columbus 
Health & Accident Association. He is 
also prominently identified with the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference being a member of its 1944 pub- 
licity committee and a _ participant in 
agency management symposiums at re- 
cent annual meetings. 


NEW RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Mrs. Tone Johnson has joined Insur- 
ance Economics Society as research as- 
sistant and will assist Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld, director of research. Graduate of 
Wright Tunior College and Northwestern 
University, Mrs. Johnson was two years 
with National Research Forum as sec- 
retary and later with A. C.'Allyn & 
Co., Chicago, in charge of holdings de- 
partment. She started her new duties 


March 16. 


Altman, 
Vice-Chairman; 
Philpot, 
Harris, General American Life. 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, women guests; William L. Magoon 
Wellborn Estes, Occidental Life, 
reservations; 
St. Louis Mutual Life, finance; Carl J. Schaaf, 


Accident & Health Underwriters to be held 


Metropolitan Life, registration; J. 
Robert J. Barrett, General 
Columbian National Life, program. 
publicity ; 


entertainment; Leigh 


August Kern, Jr., Kern Insurance 





WALTERS WRITES ON SAFETY 





Urges A. & H. Groups To Affiliate with 
Local Safety Councils; Links Safety 
Work and Public Relations 


F. M. Walters, superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the 
General Accident and chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, has addressed a letter to 
all local associations calling to their 
attention the close alliance between pub- 
lic relations and safety work. 

Saying that the letter is sent upon the 
suggestion of E. G. Trimble, Jr., of the 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., now in 
the United States Navy, Mr. Walters 
urges all associations to affiliate with 
local safety councils. The letter says: 

“In practically every city of any size 
there is a local safety council—most of 
them affiliated with the National Safety 
Council with whose work we are all 
familiar. The work of the safety coun- 
cils is directly in line with our own ac- 
tivities in the accident and health field, 
yet according to reports very few of 
our associations have established any 
definite working arrangements’ with 
these organizations. 

“Safety work has a tremendous popu- 
lar appeal, among both adults and school 
students. It will be recalled that this 
was the principal theme of the talk 
which we prepared a couple of years ago 
for use before various civic groups. We 
know of no other one subject that can 
be so generally helpful to our business 
and to the public at the same time. 

“If at present your association has not 
already established arrangements for 
working with your safety council, we 
sincerely urge that such arrangements 
be made at the earliest possible date. 
No association can engage in a more 
worthwhile activity than assisting in the 
prevention of accidents and injury. The 
public relations value of being identified 
with such work is of the highest order.” 


Shows What Canada’s 
Health Plan Will Cost 


MARSHALL GIVES_ STATISTICS 





Says Total Operating Costs Will Be 
$242,235,000 While Yield From Con- 
tributions Will Be $94,480,000 





First figures regarding the operating 
costs of Canada’s new health insurance 
plan have been tabulated for the Cana- 
dian Social Security Commission by J. 
T. Marshall, who is chief of the vital 
statistics branch of the dominion bureau 
of statistics. The cost per annum, ac- 
cording to Mr, Marshall, would be ap- 
proximately $242,235,000 or $21.60 per 
capita. 

The statistics which Mr. Marshall has 
presented to the commission reveal the 
annual operating cost per province and 
beside these figures he gives the yield 
from the $12 contribution by each adult. 
These figures are: 





Operating 
Province Cost Contribution 

ae $ 2,021,000 ¢$ 761,000 
Nova: Scotia. «sos. 12,208,000 4,654,000 
New Brunswick - 9,725,000 3; 558, 000 
OPNOE: sie cies cece 70,727,000 25,943, "000 
RE oe occu ate-sis 6: 79,752,000 32,663,000 
eee 15,183,000 6,055,000 
Saskatchewan ...... 18,874,000 7,117,000 
Serr are 16,740,000 6,444,000 
British Columbia.... 16,753,000 7,187,000 
a rrr 73,000 33,000 
N. W. Territories... 179,000 65,000 

WOMB bioisoc 0 $242,235,000 $94,480,000 


According to Mr. Marshall, income tax 
contributions and dominion grants, to- 
taling $147,755,000, plus the yield of 
$94,480,000 from the $12 contributions 
would cover the annual operating costs. 
According to his calculations the amount 
of contributions collected as income tax 
and the dominion grants per province 
would be in the neighborhood of the 
following figures: 

Prince Edward Island $1,260,000; 
Nova Scotia $7.554,000; New  Bruns- 
wick $6,167,000; Quebec $44,784,000; On- 


tario $47,089,000; Manitoba $9,128.000; 
Saskatchewan $11,757,000; Alberta $10,- 
296.000; British Columbia $9,566,000; 


Yukon $40,000; North West Territories 
$114,000. 

Mr. Marshall revealed that his survey 
also put an estimate on the number of 
single persons at 667,000 whose salaries 
vary between $660 and $1,660. Their con- 
tributions deducted as income tax would 
range from 60 cents to $30 for an 
aggregate of $9,406,000. Married nersons 
whose salaries range from $1,200 to 
$2,200 numbered 1,323,000. Their contri- 
butions—anywhere from $2.50 to $50 an- 
nually—would reach $39,812,500. 





TWO TALKS BY K. C. BELL 


Kenneth C. Bell, vice president, Chase 
National Bank, New York, and who is 
first vice president and a director of 
Risk Research Institute, Inc., spoke 
twice this week on bank insurance 
needs. On April 4 he appeared in Pitts- 
burgh before the bankers forum section, 
American Institute of Banking, and on 
April 6 he was the guest speaker at the 
monthly luncheon meeting of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, held in the Railroad & 
Machinery Club of New York. 





KEARNEY, SMITH MILESTONES 


Harry A. Kearney, New York man- 
ager, Hartford Accident, and John M. 
Smith, superintendent, bonding depart- 
ment, same office, recently celebrated 
their twentieth anniversaries with the 
company. Both started on the same 
day in early 1924, Mr. Kearney as fidel- 
itv-surety superintendent, and = Mr. 
Smith as his assistant. In September, 
1934, when Paul Rutherford was pro- 
moted to vice president and general 


manager, and Harry Kearney succeeded 
him as New York manager, Mr. Smith 
took over the bonding department. He 
and Mr. Kearney have been good friends 
through the vears and got real pleasure 
out of the double anniversary which a 
host of friends remembered. 





A. & H. Supervisor Wantec: 


Insurance Supervisor of Accident ind 
Health Lines needed by large, old ‘ine 
casualty company. Salary basis and 2x. 
penses. 

Unlimited opportunity for adva .<e- 
ment. State age, past experience -nd 
draft status. 


Write Box 1511, The Eastern Unier- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New Yori 7, 
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A. & H. LOSSES UP IN CANADA 





Finlayson Reports 1943 Aggregate Loss 
Ratio of 76.20% on Net Premiums 
Written of $7,698,359 


Canadian Superintendent of Insurance 
G. D. Finlayson at Ottawa, in his an- 
nual report, says that accident and sick- 
ness insurance in the Dominion shows 
an aggregate loss ratio considerably over 
that of the preceding year. 

On net premiums written of $7,698,359 
there were net losses incurred of $5,866,- 
156 for a loss ratio of 76.20%. In the 
previous year net premiums written 
were $5,847,877; losses were $3,746,495 
and the ratio 64.07%. 

Canadian companies had a higher ag- 
gregate loss ratio than either the British 
or the foreign. On premiums of $2,128,- 
137, the Canadians suffered losses of 
$1,674,391 for a loss ratio of 78.68% 
In the preceding year the comparative 
figures were $1,674,909, $1,192,204 and 
71.18%. 

British companies handled net pre- 
miums written of $153,367, net losses 
incurred were $73,635 and the ratio 
48.01%. In 1942 the comparative figures 
were $111,894, $40,139 and 35.87%. _ 

Foreign companies, made up mainly 
of the Americans, had net premiums 
written of $5,416,855, net losses incurred 
of $4,118,130 and a ratio of 76.02%, In 
the previous year the comparative fig- 
ures were $4,061,074, $2,514,152 and 
61.91%. 





Safety Commission Proposed 
In Measure in Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Governor’s High- 
way Safety Advisory Council would be 
abolished and a new nine-member 
Rhode Island Safety Commission would 
be set up under the terms of a bill in- 
troduced in the house by Representative 
James H. Kierman, Democratic floor 
leader, at the request of Wilfred J. Pa- 
quin, registrar of motor vehicles. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Gov- 
ernor would appoint the members of 
the commission who would study the 
problem of street and highway safety 
and serve as a coordinating agency of 
all instrumentalities engaged in the 
elimination of automobile accidents 





NO HOSPITALIZATION BILL 


A bill providing for compulsory hos- 
pitalization insurance (to be written by 
private companies) will not be_ intro- 
duced in the Rhode Island legislature 
this session, accordng to reliable author- 
ity. Very little support was given to the 
idea, and furthermore, the time was too 
short before legislature’s adjournment to 
have it introduced without unanimous 
consent of the legislators. 





JACK BOYLE OUT OF ARMY 


Lieut. Jack Boyle, well know: 1 
metropolitan New York accident and 
health claim circles, who has be: 1 
the U. S. Army for two years or ‘10Fe, 
received a medical discharge rev ntly 
because of a broken ankle sustain | 1 
maneuvers. He is now connected with 
American Mutual Liability in its ‘ew 
York branch office handling A. & H. 
claims. Mr.. Boyle is the stepso of 
William R. Bonner of Stewart, Hercken 
& Will, Inc., general agents of the 
Prudential. 
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“9 hy | W. W. Smith Feted on 25th La Guardia’s Views Aviation Reserves 
test in ur ane | Anniversary with L. & L. Seok ; R 
cae | (Continued from Page 30) (Continued from Page 30) 





In 1734 Poor Richard said: “Do good 
to th friend to keep him, to thy enemy 
a. him.” 

10 8 ae 
Al Mezey, the William Street wit (or 
witou’), is telling the story ofthe Wash- 
ingtoi. Senator who spent two days in bed 
after eating something he didn’t agree 


with 
a oa 


Definition from a first grade paper at 
New York’s Music and Art High School: 
“\ circle is a straight line with a hole 
im it 

* * x 

Tom (radio) Howard says: “Men carry 

canes because canes can’t walk.’ 
a eS 


The laundry situation being what it is, 
one of our Wall Street friends is trying 
to develop a Loose Leaf Shirt Front for 
evening dress. After using, you rip off 
the starched bosom and reverse side can 
be used as a doiley or napkin, and new 
bosom automatically snaps into place for 
next wearing (you optimist). 

.  £:'% 


The boys are telling a story this week 
about Heifetz and Harpo Marx. The 
great violinist had boasted to Harpo that 
he had earned his living ever since he 
was 13. Harpo replied: “What were you 
before that—a bum ?” 

* * * 

Two men attended the Metropolitan 
Opera House for a perforthance in which 
Margaret Lawrence was featured. This 
wonderful singer, due to her disability, 
went through the entire opera and sang 
the role while seated. Upon leaving the 
opera house, one of the men asked his 
friend how it was that she remained seated. 
The fellow said: “Well, you’see, she is 
a victim of infantile paralysis and was 
stricken quite some few years ago. Due 
to her grit and happy disposition, plus her 
great artistry, she is able to carry on.” 
The other fellow shook his head. “TI should 
have gotten the libretto in the first place.” 

* * x 

Book Boost: If you want to read an 
unusual book about an unusual woman, 
try “Silly Girl,” written and illustrated 
by Angna Enters. 

* * x 

All’s well that ends—— 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Coal Operators in N. J. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


from Trinity College, Hartford, he 
joined the Travelers and for the next 
twelve years obtained underwriting ex- 
perience in the home office, the Hart- 
tord branch office, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia branch offices. He resigned in 
1928 to join Alliance Casualty as assist- 
ant manager of its Philadelphia branch 
office and after three and a half years 
In this post joined the Zurich’s branch 
ofice in Philadelphia as manager. This 
Dost he held for six years, following 
W he opened his own office. 
During the First World War, Mr. 
“a-'erby served for two years with the 
10 U. S. Infantry in France, and 
be’ re that he saw Mexican border serv- 
ice at Nogales, Ariz. At present he is 
mber of the Temporary Reserve, 
Coast Guard, Flotilla 31, Ocean 
N. J. His civilian defense activi- 
nclude work as organizer and chief 
tver of the U, S. Army observation 
at Cheltenham, Pa., and he has 
| a speaker in the Third and Fourth 
Bond drives. 





TO HEAR SCOTT HARRIS 
ott Harris, executive vice president, 
ph Froggatt & Co., Inc., nationally 
vn insurance accountants and actua- 
Will be the guest speaker Monday, 
‘| 10, at the monthly luncheon meet- 
ot Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
of New Jersey. His subject will be 
t-War Personnel Problems.” 


Worthington W. Smith, vice president 
and manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity, celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Group on April 1. 

He was entertained by the officers of 
the company at a luncheon on that date 
at the Wampanoag Country Club, and 
his colleagues presented him with a 
gold watch to mark the occasion. 

Mr. Smith joined the London & Lan- 
cashire at the New York office on 
April 1, 1919, on his return from over- 
seas duties in the last war. He had 
previously been with the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. 

Until May, 1939. Mr, Smith was in 
charge of the New York office of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity and 
he then was transferred to the chief ad- 
ministration offices in Hartford as sen- 
ior vice president and manager of the 
company. 

He is a native New Yorker and is 
popular with the casualty insurance fra- 
ternity generally. 





J. W. LAWRENCE WITH UTILITIES 

Joseph W. Lawrence, well-known au- 
tomobile and casualty man, has joined 
the home office staff of the Utilities In- 
surance Co., St. Louis. 


when they- come home. We depend on 
them.” 

Further along Mayor La Guardia said 
that “there is a great deal of talk in 
this country about health insurance but 
very little progress has been made. | 
concede, of course, that a health insur- 
ance plan must be, and eventually will 
be, national in its purpose and _ scope. 
Pending that time we should not re- 
main idly waiting for something to hap- 
pen. The slow progress by Congress 
with legislation for national health in- 
surance is discouraging. Great Britain 
is far ahead of us and in all likelihood 
will have a well-considered, sound sys- 
tem in operation while we, nationally, 
are still talking about it. Someone must 
start it to demonstrate that it is pos- 
sible. Everybody admits that it is neces- 
sary—I say everybody except a few who 
have selfish interest.” 





H. W. SMALLEY’S NEW POST 

Howard W. Smalley, who has been 
with the Travelers since 1936 in its en- 
gineering and inspection division, 55 
John St., New York branch office, has 
been appointed field assistant, casualty 
lines, of the same branch. 


cipal aviation writing groups will en- 
enter the 
Huebner stated his opinion 


courage new enterprise to 


field. Dr. 
that the three large groups, Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, United States 
Aviation Underwriters and Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters could keep new com- 
panies from the field through the Board 
of Aviation Underwriters. 

Further controversy arose over the 
possible effects of present insurance 
practices on the development of air com- 
merce, Senator O’Mahoney holding that 
they will divert air traffic to foreign 
countries with Mr. Walter holding to 
the contrary. 

Senator O’Mahoney said that Eng- 
land has been able to dominate the seas 
because of low marine insurance rates 
and declared that there is a one-way 
flow of aviation reinsurance from the 
United States to England. 

At the close of the hearing, it was an- 
nounced that hearings will be resumed 
after the present congressional recess 
at which time Senator O'Mahoney will 
produce evidence in connection with 
railroad insurance. 





Raymond Commerce Building 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE 


CoAL OPERATORS CASUALTY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Announces 


ITS ENTRY INTO NEW JERSEY 


TO WRITE 


Compensation and Public Liability 


Insurance 


AND THE APPOINTMENT OF 
CHARLES T. EASTERBY CO., INC. 


Tel. Mitchell 2-2797 


AS GENERAL AGENT FOR THE STATE 


April 1, 1944 











Agency and Brokerage Inquiries Invited 
in the State of New Jersey 
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CAB Report Challenge 


(Continued from Page 33) 
as might be appropriate to safeguard 
the public interest. 

“In this connection, 
takings of the three underwriting 
groups not to reinsure any manufac- 
turers, CPT or Civil Air Patrol risks 
underwritten by companies or groups 
other than themselves, except under 
specified conditions, are clearly objec- 
tionable. Even the fact that two of the 
three agreements are applicable to spe- 
cial wartime business does not appear 
to justify the restriction upon competi- 
is thus definitely imposed.” 
points out that in the 
American marine insur- 

presented a_ problem 
somewhat analogous to that of the for- 
mation of an American aviation rein- 
surance pool. To facilitate the forma- 
tion of such a syndicate, Congress en- 
acted legislation declaring that nothing 
in the anti-trust laws should be con- 
strued to declare illegal an association 
entered into by marine insurance com- 
panies for the purpose of transacting 
marine insurance and reinsurance busi- 
ness in the United States and in for- 
eign countries. “The organization has, 
however,” the report says, “invited to 
each of its meetings a representative of 
the Maritime Commission to permit 
observation of its practices.” 


the mutual under- 


tion which 
The report 

early 1920's the 

ance syndicate 


Summary of Report 


In its summary, the report features 


the following items: 

The present market for aviation in- 
surance is dominated by three groups ot 
companies; in 1942, these groups wrote 
96% of all aviation insurance reported to 
the New York Insurance Department. 
Each of the groups is composed of fire, 
casualty companies and in 
they offer a wide cover- 
and liability risks. In- 
other hand, 
com- 


marine and 
the aggregate 
age on both fire 
surance on air cargo, on the 
has been handled by individual 
panies. 

2. Aviation insurance sold by the 
three groups is divided roughly, a third 
among airlines, a third among manufac- 
turers of aircraft and aircraft parts and 
a third among non-airline purchasers 
other than manufacturers. 

3. Underwriting experience among the 
three groups has been favorable; profits 
have been. substantial amounting to 
25.4% for airline insurance alone and 
25.9% on all classifications of aviation 
insurance. 

4. American aviation insurance under- 
writers rely heavily upon foreign sources 
for reinsurance, measured both by the 
amount of premiums going abroad and 
by the proportion of risks ultimately re- 
tained by American underwriters. 

Absence of Competition 

There is no governmental regula- 
tion of the aviation insurance market as 
a whole, New York being the only state 
to undertake regulatory action with re- 
spect to aviation risks coming under its 
jurisdiction. The absence of competition 
among the three leading groups as to 
non-airline business is clearly evident; 
although there appear to be no agree- 


ments between the underwriters as to 
airline premium rates and_ practices, 
there is lacking affirmative evidence of 


competition between the two 
specting this class of insurance. 
6. “There appears to be no question 
that there are in America adequate in- 
surance assets to develop an independent 
American market sufficient to handle 
the present and future insurance needs 
of American air commerce. Heretofore 
a substantial portion of the extensive 
resources of American insurance com- 
panies have not been utilized in aviation 
insurance. There is evidence, however, 
that American insurance companies not 
row underwriting aviation risks are be 
coming interested in this field. Several 
proposals have been advanced which if 
adopiec would have the effect of intro- 
ducing additional American insurance 
resources into the aviation insurance 


groups re- 


market either as direct insurers or rein- 
surers.” 
Government’s Interest 

In conclusion, the report declares that 
the Kcderal Government has a well- 
defined interest in the promotion and 
development of all aspects of aviation 
and since aviation insurance can: have 
an important influence upon the de- 
velcpment and expansion of aviation, 
the Federal Government will have an 
intercst in seeing that the American 
aviation insurance market so functions 
as to make the maximum contribution 
to that development and expansion. Ac- 


cordingly, the report says, the CAB 
believes that there should be readily 
available to those agencies of govern- 


ment which have an interest in the na- 
tional aviation program, complete and 
current information regarding the func- 
tioning of the aviation insurance mar- 
ket. The board says that the informa- 
tion available to it does not permit of 
auy final conclusion as to whether there 
are any respects in which the function- 
ing of the aviation insurance market has 
not been consistent with the public in- 
terest in the development of aviation. 
In particular, the board states, it can- 
not at this time determine whether the 
premium rates are fair and reasonable. 

“The experience during the periods 
examined revealed a high rate of profit 


during those particular periods,” the re- 
port says, “but there were factors 
which, when taken into account, make 
a final judgment impossible at this time. 
Consequently, it is believed that a con- 
tinued observation of the aviation in- 
surance market is in order to ascertain 
whether that market is adjusting its 
rates as rapidly and as fully as is rea- 
sonably possible in relation to the 
progress made in the reduction of. avia- 
tion hazards and is otherwise accommo- 
dating itself to the development of 
aviation. It is believed that such ob- 
servation can best be accomplished by 
providing for the power to obtain pe- 
riodic reports of appropriate data dis- 
closing the underwriting results of the 
American aviation insurance market.” 


Federal Agency Recommended 

The report recommends that a single 
agency of the Federal Government be 
vested with authority to collect period- 
ically reliable information from all 
aviation underwriting groups and com- 
panies. This information, according to 
CAB, includes premiums earned, losses 
sustained, amount of overhead and gen- 
eral business expense assigned to the 
respective classifications of risks and 
the amount of insurance or reinsurance 
placed abroad, reported on a_nation- 
wide, uniform basis. 


Stating that such information should 


be available to purchasers of av ition 
insurance as well as govern: <ntal 
agencies, the report says that ti in. 
formation concerning the aviation sur- 
ance market should be publish | jy 
appropriate summary form so | t jt 


would, in the aggregate at lea, he 
available to such purchasers, 
“It is believed,” declares the CAB 


“that the possession of reliable infor. 
mation by purchasers of insurance re. 
garding the over-all underwriting results 
of the aviation insurance marke’ with 
respect to the general classificatins of 
risks in which they are intereste: could 
make a substantial contribution the 
self-regulation of this market.” 





MISSISSIPPI BARS COMP. LAW 


Possibilities. of enactment of a \ork- 
men’s compensation law in Mis issippi 
during the current legislative ssion 
died when the senate last weck voted 
to postpone consideration of sucli legis- 
lation indefinitely. 





FAMILY LIABILITY POLICY 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co, has introduced a new fam- 
ily liability policy which includes lia- 
bility protection for a policyholder and 
his family and also covers occupational 
liability other than professional. 
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Standard of Detroit, now in its sixtieth year, 
was among the first in its field to establish a 
merchandising 
broadened fields and 
restricted personal contacts make this a more 
important service than ever before. 


service for its 


In addition to numerous selling helps such as survey forms, handy rate charts, 
and other business-getting aids, Standard agents and brokers have available a 
variety of advertising materials on all types of casualty and bonding 
help to educate prospects 
and customers to the need for protection . . . materially increase the yield of | 
personal selling efforts. | | 
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Compensation Hearings 
Near End in California 


MANUAL CHANGES ANTICIPATED 


Commissioner Garrison Advises Cos. 
io Withhold Issuance of Policies After 
May 1, Pending Rate Changes 


'nsurance Commissioner Maynard 
(arrison, of California, in his report to 
(..vernor Earl Warren covering the ac- 
tivities of the Insurance Department tor 
the month of February, has this to say 
respecting the workmen’s compensation 
investigation : 

‘The workmen’s compensation inves- 

ation is drawing rapidly to a conclu- 
sion. The Department is now in the 
process of correlating the material de- 
veloped in, the investigation and the 
hearings with the view of making the 
facts available for consideration in con- 
nection with suggested changes in the 
workmen’s compensation manual. .. . 


“During the month of February hear- 
ings were held on the citation of State 
Compensation Insurance Fund in_ the 
matter of investigation into underwrit- 
ing, rating and other practices in con- 
nection with the writing and in the 
transaction of the business of work- 
men’s compensation insurance in the 
State of California. Classification and 
rating questions upon which evidence 
was introduced at the hearings involved 
policies covering the following risks: 
California Orchard Co., Dodge Land Co., 
Farm Land Investment Co., E. Clemens- 
Horst Co., Balridge Oil Co., William G. 
Gannon, Patten Blinn Lumber Co., 
South San Francisco Packing & Pro- 
vision Company, J. L. Steuart Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Largest Number of Risks 


“This represents the largest number 
of risks formally examined in connec- 
tion with the practices of any one car- 
rier, thus being commensurate with the 
fund’s premium volume. Approximately 
twenty-five separate and distinct manu ul 
rules and classification paragraphs were 
applied to thirty-one separate and dis- 
tinct operations of the employers listed 
above. 

“The practices as disclosed by the tes- 
timony of departmental auditors and 
voluntary information supplied by the 
employes of the carrier will be used by 
the Department of Insurance in its con- 
sideration of any revision of workmen’s 
compensation manual rules and regula- 
tions.” 

In addition to the above paragraphs 
the report says: 

“All compensation insurance carriers 
have been notified to withhold issuance 
of policies after May 1, 1944, in order 
that policies issued as of and after that 
date may carry the change in compensa- 
tion rates if any change is finally ap- 
proved by the Department.” 





N. J. Figures Corrected 


Due to a clerical error the New Amster- 
‘am Casualty was credited in our March 
7 issue with having written $164, 631 net 
yremiums in non-can. A. & H. insurance 
n the state of New Jersey. Instead this 
mount of premiums was written in auto 
iability with $98,699 of net losses in this 
ne. The correct tabulation of New 
icrsey writings and losses of this com- 
pany are as follows: 

New Amsterdam Casualty 


Net Net 

Premiums Losses 
Ct ae tan Be $ 10,009° $ 1,433 
|| San ee aoe are er 1,572 1,004 
\uto liability erie ee ee 164,631 98,699 
Liability other than auto.. 236,559 58,233 
" orkmen’s compensation., 458,483 214,868 
PIGANEY een tn aden sb 37,100 2,099 
=I aie: tet 2, eee i 32,334 —3,647 
Gleaner eco Rae a 21,474 9,065 
Burglary & theft......... 37,407 3,535 
\uto property damage.... 64,015 31,275 


\uto collision ........... 961 —84 
Other property damage... 12,304 973 


Sa be aes $1,076,849 $ 410,953 





Total. 


Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 


sentatives of other companies could get 
renewal of their licenses for $2. 

Commissioner Justice suggests an arbi- 
tration committee might be able to recon- 
cile such situations, but Commissioner J. 
Roth Crabbe of Ohio believes only a uni- 
form act is the solution. “In prohibiting 
Ohio companies from continuing to write 
Workmen’s Compensation,” he says, “the 
New Jersey Department has taken the 
position that the Commissioner would be 
guilty of misfeasance or nonfeasance in 
office for failing to retaliate because of 
the mandatory language of the statute. 
This suggests the possibility of obtaining 
relief by changing the mandatory language 
to permissive language. This, of course, 
would require a new uniform act. If re- 
taliation were a matter of discretion a 
committee such as that suggested by Mr. 
Justice might then perform a useful fune- 
tion. However, under the present manda- 
tory language of most retaliatory statutes 
I am afraid that the Commissioners will 
continue to take the position that they bave 
no discretion in the matter.” 

Commissioner James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee, has this to say on the subject 
in a letter to Commissioner Fraizer: “I 
do not believe in frequent use of retaliatory 
legislation on trivial matters. I do believe 
that the average law in effect in the 
average state is not adequate and is some- 
what misunderstood. Where there is a 
small and reasonable difference I do not 
think the retaliatory law should be put 
into effect; on the other hand, where a 
state law is unfair to another state the 
retaliatory law should be broad enough 
to cover the subject, and if necessary to 
penalize the state equalizing the regulation 
of insurance between the states. 

“For example, our good friends in Ken- 
tucky deny to all other states, including 
Tennessee, the right of an insurance agent, 
even though he is properly licensed as a 
non-resident broker in Kentucky, to solicit 
or participate in the commissions on busi- 
ness on public property which affects con- 
tract bonds or highway contracts on pub- 
lic buildings, fire insurance on public 
buildings, casualty insurance on_ state 
owned automobiles or fidelity bonds on 
state employes. I personally think this 
was ill advised legislation. 

“Taking this case as an example, [ think 
Tennessee should have the right to apply 
the same standard against Kentucky agents 
and companies. That is the only way to 
stop such class legislation. I would sug- 
gest that your laws and legislation com- 
mittee review the entire subject of retalia- 
tory legislation so that strong discretionary 
powers w uld be give n to the state Com- 
missioner, that minor application of the 
retaliatory laws be discouraged and broad 
powers be given to handle rank discrimi- 
nation.” 

Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, wrote Commissioner Fraizer: “I 
cannot see how a mandatory retaliatery 
law can be waived, if certain circumstances 
justify its application. The ideal situation 
to avoid retaliations substantially uni- 
form laws in the various states. Perhaps 
some of the retaliation may arise from 
different interpretations of existing laws 
by different states. 

“What would your committee think of 
notice by the Commissioner about to apply 
a rataliatory law to the Commissioner of 
the state affected by the. retaliation, in 
order that a complete consideration of the 
matter might be undertaken by the two 
Commissioners in an effort to avoid pos- 
sible retaliation through misunderstand- 
ing?” * 

Only six states have no-retaliatory laws. 
In all other states the laws are mandatory. 


DES MOINES C, & S. CLUB 


Charles Gifford, president of the Des 


Moines city railway spoke recently be- 
fore the Des Moines Casualty & Surety 
Club, on the subject 
Forrest 
Fidelity 


“Transportation.” 
the United States 
presided. 


Riddell of J 
& Guaranty Co., 





Canadian Underwriting Results—1943 


Following, in brief summary, are the results of the underwritings of insurance 


companies operating in Canada for 1943 as compared with 1942. 
have just been issued for publication by G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of 


ance at Ottawa. 
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KEMPER COMPANIES’ REPORTS 


Mutual Group’s Aneete Reserves, Sur- 
plus and Dividends Reach New Highs; 
Assets Now Total $73,589,088 


Assets, reserves, surplus and dividends 
paid to policyholders of the Kemper 
affiliated group of casualty and fire 
insurance companies reached a new 
high in 1943, according to James S. 
Kemper, president. 

Assets increased $4,661,061, to a total 
of $73,589,088 and $4,419,063 was added 
to loss and loss expense reserves, which 
now amount to $34,713,656. 

He said that $810,765 was added to 
voluntary reserves, including dividend 
reserves which now amount to $9,685,172, 
and $1,000,000 was added to net surplus, 
which now amounts to $11,225,000. 

Payment to policyholders of dividends 
was in the amount of $9,638,490. Total 
premium income was $45,940,561. 

Mr. Kemper stated that Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., largest of the 
group, paid $6,564,620 in dividends to its 
policyholders during the year. Its assets 
increased $3,024,897. 

Premium written in the Lumbermens 
totaled $31,399,515. Net surplus was 
$8,000,000, up $1,000,000; $2,891,379 was 
added to loss and loss expense reserves, 
now $26,548,254; $250,000 was added to 
depreciation reserve, now $500,000. The 
company increased its reserves for divi- 
dends and unassigned funds by $530,621 
to $6,019,998, and continued its voluntary 
reserve for contingencies of $1,000,000. 
Cash and Government bonds amounted 
to $43,160,394 or 81.5% of the total 
assets of the company. 

Of the other companies in the group, 
assets of the American Motorists 
reached $14,035,487; National Retailers 
Mutual, $4,692,484; Federal Mutual Fire, 
$1,440,847; American Motorists Fire, 
$478,315. 








These statistics 


Insur- 
Net Premiums Net Losses Loss 
Written Incurred Ratio 
1943 $3,598,487 $1,244,703 34.59% 
1942 3,350,070 1,085,689 32.41% 
1943 3,455,921 940,358 27.21% 
1942 3,084,279 939,324 30.46% 
1943 1,678,474 726,905 13.31% 
1942 1,718,503 862,603 50.20% 
1943 7,698,359 5,866,156 76.20% 
1942 5,847,877 3,746,495 64.07% 
1943 316,247 226,762 71.70% 
1942 471,753 154,164 32.68% 
1943 681,020 113,396 16.65% 
1942 546,445 114,055 20.87% 
1943 392,074 79,134 20.18% 
1942 355,118 93,134 26.23% 
1943 257,381 —3,710 “aad 
1942 236,389 9,149 3.87% 
1943 3,209 2,250 70.12% 
1942 7,381 wees aaas 
1943 214,327 1,136 0.53% 
1942 388,085 134 0.03% 
1943 788 
1942 70 wwee aawe 
1943 45,484 7,711 16.95% 
1942 61,262 9,474 15.46% 
1943 1,251,916 62,446 4.99% 
1942 1,291,195 228,533 17.70% 
1943 706,873 43,570 6.16% 
1942 721,244 —1,378 rer 
1943 1,597,559 566,502 35.46% 
1942 1,437,518 621,298 43.22% 
1943 32,316 9,479 29.33% 
1942 23,058 13,724 59.52% 
1943 622,063 345,613 55.56% 
1942 546,068 312,947 57.31% 
1943 348,048 103,744 29.81% 
1942 264,597 81,680 30.87% 
1943 2,537,239 1,663,052 65.55% 
1942 1,990,815 ,208,310 60.69% 
1943 15,237 2,677 17.57% 
1942 11,886 12,875 108.32% 
1943 1,443,352 534,239 37.01% 
1942 1,337,350 416,696 31.16% 
1943 167,896 109,491 65.21% 
1942 157,717 74,507 47.24% 


PERRIN DES MOINES MANAGER 


American Auto Establishes Branch at 
lowa Capital; Transfers Mavis to 
Detroit, McCord to Kansas City 

American Automobile Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis announces that N. J. Per 
rin, service office supervisor at Des 
Moines, has been named manager effec 
tive April 1, with plans under way for 
this office to become a_ full-fledged 
branch on or before July 1. The com- 
pany’s lowa business has heretofore re- 
ported through the Chicago office and 
will continue under this arrangement 
while Mr. Perrin is enlarging his staff 
and completing plans for the new branch 
to report direct to the home office. He 
was formerly assistant manager of the 
company’s Chicago office and_ took 
charge in Iowa last November. His early 
training was in the home office, where 
he joined the company in 1926. 

Other field. staff changes are an- 
nounced at the company’s Detroit and 
Kansas City branch offices. Carroll FE. 
Mavis, manager at Kansas City since 
1939, is moving to Detroit to take charge 
during the absence of W. S. Ewald, who 
has joined the United States Merchant 
Marine Service. W. J. McCord, former- 
ly field representative in the company’s 
Pittsburgh branch, has been named act- 
ing manager at Kansas City. 

Mr. Mavis started his insurance ca- 
reer in general agency work in 1931, 
year after graduating from Dartmouth 
College. He joined American Auto in 
Milwaukee in 1935 and was assistant 
manager of the branch office there at 
the time of his promotion to manager at 
Kansas City. 

Mr. McCord began his insurance ca- 
reer as an agent in Kansas City in 1922. 
He joined the American Auto organiza- 
tion there in 1936 and in 1938 was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh office. 
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Aétna-izer Story of Carlyle Eubank 
And His 5,000 Sheep in Aleutians 


\n interesting story of one insurance 
agent’s avocation is told in the April 
issue of the “Aetna-izer” (casualty, 
bond, fire and marine edition). The 
story follows: 

“War brings its dislocations and its 
worries to all citizens but an Aetna 
agent in Ogden, Utah, has one of the 
most unusual worries of all! 


“He is worried about his 5,000 sheep 
Aleutians! 


in the 

“Before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Carlyle C, Eubank had 12,000 sheep on 
the island of Umnak, which lies about 
130 miles west of Dutch Harbor, but a 
combination of the exigencies of war, 
the harsh northern climate and_ the 
depredations of ravens—to say nothing 
of an occasional Nip air-raid — have 


thinned his flocks by 7,000. 

Order Out of Chaos 

with the Japs pushed back out 
Aleutian islands, Mr. 
to bring some order 


“Now, 
of the neig rhboring 
striving 


created by war on the 


Eubank is 
out of the chaos 
bleak island. 
“Mr. Eubank, 
what is probably the largest sheep pas- 
ture in North America, holding a 20- 
grazing-rights lease on the island 
long and 11 miles 
had just opened an agency in 
Ogden to represent the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. in 1930, as a result 
of the death of his 
found he was in both the sheep and the 


who is the operator of 


year 
which is 85 miles 


wide, 


when, 
father-in-law, he 


insurance business. 

“His father-in-law had been receiver 
for the Aleutian Livestock Co. and, upon 
his death, Mr. Eubank was named re- 
ceiver. In that capacity, he made _ his 
first trip to Alaska and confesses that 
he did not then know a sheep from a 
goat. 

“In 1934, Mr. 
trolling interest in the 
now thoroughly at home 
terms as ‘low. quarter’ and ‘braid’ 
wool, ‘wethers,’ etc. From 1934 until 
1941, Mr. Eubank spent nine months of 
the year running his insurance business, 
journeying to the Aleutians in the sum- 
mer months to see how his sheep were 
vetting along. 

Off Beaten Path 

“Umnak, in those days, was far off 
the beaten path and boats called there 
only occasionally so that getting to the 
island was something of an adventure 
in itself. Of the 450,000 acres on the 
island, which include one 7,000 foot 
mountain peak, Mr. Eubank uses only 
100,000 acres, though he owns the graz- 
ing rights to the others as well. Nour- 
ishing grass grows on about 20% of the 
acreage and the sheep were allowed to 
roam by themselves, with the exception 
of when bad storms occurred. 

“Mr. Eubank tells of one winter bliz- 
zard which cost him a lot of sheep. The 
flock started moving in the storm and 
came to a deep ravine. Blinded by snow, 
they walked into the ravine and those 
behind kept on coming like a mob until 
finally the whole ravine was filled with 
the bodies of sheep and the others sim- 
ply walked across on the bodies of their 
fellows. That characteristic urge to fol- 
low the leader cost him 1,500 sheep. 

“*The Aleutians,’ Mr. Eubank laughs, 


Eubank bought a con- 
company and is 
with such 


‘are not the best place in the world to 
sheep 


raise and sometimes we _ have 


thought that they were the worst place 
possible, due primarily to weather and 
other conditions with which we have 
been confronted. However, our opera- 
tions have been highly successful, even 
though the income derived has been al- 
most wholly produced by the production 
and sale of wool. 


Million Pounds of Wool 

“Turing the past ten years, we have 
shipped out from the islands more than 
one million pounds of wool.’ 

“Mr. Eubank’s achievement in  con- 
ducting a profitable business on the 
Aleutians is recognized in an article by 
Ernest. Gruening, Governor of Alaska, 
appearing in the January issue of the 
Reader’s Digest, 

“Our operations,” Mr. Eubank con- 
tinues, ‘were running very smoothly and 
we were getting along in fine shape 
when out of a clear blue sky I received 
a wire from my foreman in the middle 


of July, 1942. He was in Seattle and 
our native help was in Ketchigan. The 
foreman wanted to know what he 


should do. 

“*This was the first official notice that 
we had received that the armed forces 
had entirely occupied Umnak Island and 
had evacuated our employes and_ the 
entire native village. It took us until 
December, 1942, to get permission for 
our employes to go back to the island 
in an effort to pull together the loose 
strings and rehabilitate our operations, 
as, of course, Umnak was a highly vul- 
nerable spot and in a restricted defense 
area. 

Japanese Nuisance Raids 


“‘*Although no official advice has ever 


been received of any Japs actually land- 
ing on the island, we do know that 
there were a considerable number of 


nuisance raids by the Jap air force. 

“However, by the time Mr. Eubank’s 
men were able to get back on the island 
six months after being evacuated, about 
7,000 head of sheep, including all the 
registered breeding stock, had perished 
due to lack of husbandry. 

“Before shearing, sheep are sometimes 
rendered almost helpless by their heavy 
fleece, particularly in wet weather. An 
animal may stumble and fall, and then 
because of the heavy weight of its fleece, 
it is unable to rise to its feet again 
and starves to death, With no shepherd 
to tend the flocks, hundreds of sheep 
were lost in this way. 

“Others were lost in lambing season. 
And still more were lost to the ravens 


NEW VIRGINIA AGENCY 





Associated Underwriters, Inc., Headed 
by F. H. Richards; Represents Fire 
and Casualty Cos, at Richmond 

Associated Underwriters, Inc., newly 
chartered in Virginia with Forest H. 
Richards as president, will be operated 
as a general agency in that state repre- 
senting fire and casualty lines. It has 
already taken on the Keystone Casualty 
of Pittsburgh which recently entered 
Virginia, and will represent it as gen- 
eral agent in Virginia. Several fire com- 
panies will also be represented. Head- 
quarters will be in Richmond. The con- 
cern is authorized to have capital of 100 
shares without par value, 


_ This agency will operate separately 
from Forest H. Richards, Inc., also 
headed by Mr. Richards, who is state 


manager at Richmond, for the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty and the North American 

Life which specializes in the writing of 
industrial life and hospitalization cov- 
erage. The North American, a Virginia 
company with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, is likewise headed by Mr. 
Richards. This company is represented 
by the Virginia Insurance Agency in 
Richmond. 

Mr. Richards was connected with a 
local agency in Lynchburg before 
branching out into a broader field in 
Richmond. 





would descend in black flocks and pick 
a fallen sheep to death. Pinned on their 
backs by the weight of their own fleece 
and with no shepherd to scare the birds 
away, the sheep were helpless. 

“These and other factors contributed 
to the depletion of Mr. Eubank’s flocks 
but he is looking ahead optimistically. 


Will Continue Operations 

““Although our operations have been 
seriously handicapped due to the war 
and army occupation, and we have suf- 
fered tremendous losses, we intend to 
continue with our operations with the 
hope that at the conclusion of the war, 
we can again build up our bands. 

“We feel that the future in Alaska 
is unlimited and that many of the men 
now in our armed forces will trek back 
to Alaska after the war. With the ad- 
vancement of the airplane and other 
modes of transportation, the country 
will be opened up and we hope to be in 
a dominant position to furnish meat to 
the expected new population. 

“‘Alaska, however, is no place for 
people who are unwilling to work hard 
or who haven't the pioneering spirit, or 
who are not willing to subject them- 
selves to the rigors of the north coun- 
try. Most people, however, think of 
Alaska as a barren waste space covered 
by snow and ice. Actually, the mean 
temperatures in Alaska are very similar 
to a great portion of the United States. 
The natural resources are considerably 
more than those afforded to the inhabit- 
ants of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
The possibilities presented to the enter- 


—large, sinister black birds which lit- prising young man will be limited only 
erally eat a sheep alive. The ravens to the efforts put forth.” 
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IT COULD BE You! 
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Life and Hospital Policies for Children 


A GOOD MAN is NEEDED 
RIGHT WHERE YOU ARE 


A Complete Line of Life, Hospital, Accident 
and Health Policies for Men and Women 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Fire, Casualty 
and Surety 


Reinsurance | 


* 


Excess Covers 
* 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS | 


INC. 
90 John Street, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1170 


Arthur Von Thaden, Pres. 
Lester A. Menegay, V. P. 
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Commissioner Neel of Pennsylvania 
Seeks to Collect Unpaid Assessments 
in Liquidation of Reciprocal 


Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania has filed suit to 
collect assessments averaging from $50 
to $100 from approximately 5,000 Penn- 
sylvania subscribers to the insolvent 
Keystone Indemnity Exchange who have 
failed to respond to seven letters from 
the Department calling for payment of 
the assessments, representing One year’s 
premium. The exchange, which wrote 
automobile insurance, was declared in- 
solvent by the Attorney General in May, 
1933. 

The Keystone Indemnity Exchange, 
which had headquarters in Philadelphia, 
has no connection with the fire and 
casualty companies operated by the 
Keystone. Automobile Club. In 1940, the 
State Supreme Court held that its move 
than 27,000 subscribers were liable to 
assessment totaling $2,843,233 to meet 
outstanding claims. 

In 1941, court proceedings were en- 
tered against 4,500 Maryland policy- 
holders and 7,500 policyholders in the 
District of Columbia and it is reported 
that most of these assessments have now 
been paid. 


Hartford A. & I. Gets Bond 
On Coachella Dam Contract 


John F. Shea Co., Los Angeles coi- 
tractor, has been awarded a contract by 
the Department of the Interior for thie 
construction of twenty-two miles more 
of the Coachella irrigation canal running 
— the Boulder Dam to the Imperial 

Valley of California, at its bid of $1,640,- 
681.90. The Hartford Accident & Ind: m- 
nity, through its Los Angeles a if- 
fice will execute the payment and | ¢r- 
formance bond for the contractor. ‘| 1is 
portion of the canal construction, which 
had been held up, wil! carry the pro: ct 
that much nearer completion. It © ill 
leave, however, several miles still to be 
built before the Imperial Valley will 
ceive the full benefit of the project. 





U. S. F. & G. WRITES BOND 
W. M. Sundt Construction Co., of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been awarded hie 
contract by U.S. Army Engineers ‘or 
the construction of the El Centro © ir- 


port for the Army* Air Corps, at El 
Centro, Cal.. at the company’s bid of 
$2,118,000. The Los Angeles office of 


the United States. Fidelity & Guare ity 
Co., will execute the payment and ;¢r- 
formance bond on the job for the © on- 
tractor. 
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Comix-Forfendus® 


Hasrrar: Almost extinct, but still to be found nesting in some 
swivel-chairs, directing big business. 


IDENTIFICATION: Usually has pet product under wing, account- 
ing for popping vest buttons, obstructed view. 


VOICE: Sings product praises through advertising preferably in 
“exclusive” magazines. Wouldn’t be caught dead, advertising in 
comics (Heaven forfend!) because of imagined lack of dignity. 


CHARACTERISTICS: Proficient in production and distribution. 
But in advertising, by passing up Puck-The Comic Weekly, some- 
times misses plums at its feet. 


Ah, well...what a small .difference a few feathers make! Take 
them away, and strangely enough you have the spit-and-image of 
the business man who sometimes figures the same way—who simply 
ignores the influence and high position of the comics. Actually, 
comics today are winning commendation from admirals and gen- 
erals for building morale, for helping training. Comics are influ- 
encing Bond, Scrap and Red Cross drives. And Puck-The Comic 
Weekly, grandpa of all comics, is producing results more phenom- 
enal than ever for the nation’s foremost advertisers. 


Your advertising could not find better company than in Puck... 


“Blondie and Dagwood”...“Skippy”...'"Donald Duck”...‘Flash 


Gordon” and the others... cartoon favorites of America’s miliions, 
ready to work for you! 


When you plan advertising, remember these facts: 


1.. Mose men, women, youths read comics than any other enter- 
tainment feature. Puck-The Comic Weekly reaches 20,000,000 
people in over 6,000,000 homes through 15 great Sunday news- 
papers, coast to coast. 


2..Your ads are read; Puck accepts only one advertisement on a 
page. 

3 ..Puck produces results. The Lambert Pharmacal Co., manufac- 
turers of the nationally famous Listerine Tooth Paste, began adver- 
tising exclusively in “Sunday Comics,” September, 1942. Playing a 
major part in the successful sale of this nationally known dentifrice 
was Puck-The Comic Weekly in which Listerine Tooth Paste adver- 
tising has appeared every other week since September 6th, 1942. 


Sales-minded executives and their associates will find it profitable to 
listen for 45 minutes to Puck’s analysis of “ Your Customers of To- 
morrow,” a constructive presentation chock-full of sales information. 
If you wish to have it presented before a group of your executives, 
write or telephone to: Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, or Hearst Building, Chicago. *T he Swivel-Chair Bird. 








